Catholic 


Lighting the Advent 
Wreath — a prelude to 
a Happy and Hoty 
CuristMas SEASON. 
Our Best Wishes to 
all our readers! 


— The CS] Staft 





NEW STUDENT En FURNITURE 
PEABODY WT ET Rg Se Naturally! 


YOU'LL FIND MODERN, PRAC DEC Student Line Desk, Study Top 


Chair Unit, Open Front Desk 


WHEREVER THE CALL is "QO and Teachers Desk from Pea- 


body New Complete School Fur- 
niture line. Specially designed 
to give school administrators 


: , the most modern developments 
Peabody all new complete student line of school furniture in school furniture. 


is adaptable to all modern educational needs in each room, 
adaptable from pupil to pupil and adaptable from room to 
room. Peabody uses modern Decarlite plastic tops to meet 
every requirement for beauty, durability and ease of main- 
tenance on their new furniture line. More and more school 
furniture manufacturers, like Peabody, are now topping their 
products with high quality Decarlite. 


WE Lin, 
9 ir 


< 
Decar manufacturing process finishes tops % By Decar manufactures and sells 


to a specified light reflectance value that v MeCalls - plastic laminate sheets, fabricates 
eliminates eye strain caused by glare. a < plastic to wood for those manufac- 
Decarlite meets or exceeds NEMA speci- “teeeee® turers desiring unfinished tops, or 


fications. shapes and finishes edges for a 
Ask Yeur FURNITURE SUPPLIER ABOUT DECARLITE TOPS! complete top service. 


oe oe nO OO ae ae OR em Een. 


4501 WEST NORTH AVENUE fa MELROSE PARK, ILLINOIS 


a wholly owned subsidiary 
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School record problems too to handle? 


CUT THEM DOWN TO 
SIZE WITH 
REMINGTON RAND 
MICROFILM 


tb 


Remington Rand Microfilm cameras and equipment give fast, 
efficient solution to record storage, protection and copying! 


Prove to yourself how Remington Rand microfilming Reninatse ene Setene 

can solve space, storage and copying problems as well 122 East 42nd Street 

as help you devise new office techniques and systems. New York 27, 0. Y. 

Even more important, Remington Rand microfilm 1 wish more information on Remington 
7 a | Rand Microfilm Equipment and its 

experts are always available to you to diagnose record application to my business. 

problems—help you train personnel in modern micro- 

film techniques. Learn all the advantages of Remington TO entire 

Rand Cameras—the best of the portables and station- Title 

aries—and all the supplementary equipment and serv- School 

ices that go with them. .. see what they can do for your Address 

particular business operation. Get all the information eum -Sicite 

on the complete microfilm line—Remington Rand! 120.csJ 

Use the attached coupon now—no obligation, of course. 


Remington. Fland Systems vision oF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


122 East 42 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Charlie 
the Destroyer 


Ss 


WHAT'S GOING ON HERE? 


Why, Charlie the Destroyer is trying to rip the tape, 
but he can’t because LEVOLOR plastic tape is re-en- 
forced two ways. Take a plastic fabric, impregnate 
this under pressure with more plastic, and you have 
LEVOLOR two-way re-enforced tape, a tape to re- 
sist the efforts of the most mischievous student in 
the school. 


e VoLOR 


AUDIO-VISUAL 


Kw 


CONVENTIONAL 


Information that insures the best installation pos- 
sible is a service all LEVOLOR representatives will 
give you. They will submit a prospectus covering 
every detail of your Venetian Blind installation—help 
with the specifications and make a final inspection 
after the blinds are installed. It is a service that guar- 
antees good specifications and good Venetian Blinds. 


~ i. veseran BLINDS 


SKYLIGHT 


Levolor Lorentzen, Inc., 720 Monroe St., Hoboken, N. J. 
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The Newcomb Pronunciator is a four-speed, variable- 
speed, compact phonograph with an earphone- 
microphone headset. It is designed primarily as a pro- 
nunciation comparator in foreign language teaching, 
but it will undoubtedly find many additional applica- 
tions in libraries, laboratories, reading rooms, and 
other classrooms. The Pronunciator is an efficient 
teaching tool for pupils of all ages. When the student 
repeats a word into the microphone, he hears exactly 
how his voice sounds to others as well as how closely 
his pronunciation approximates that of the recorded 
voice. Circuit of vocal sound through microphone- 
amplifier-headphones in effect bypasses hearing 
through bone conduction —the usual means of subjec- 
tive perception —and gives an accurate, objective rep- 
resentation of how the student’s voice really sounds. 
There are separate volume controls for phono and 
microphone. The Pronunciator is equipped with the 
Newcomb Acra-Set tone arm lifter. This permits, with 
the turn of a knob, introduction of a pause between 
words and simplifies repetition of a passage. It also 


Or 


a 


a new, compact, portable, economical language trainer 


protects the record. The Pronunciator capitalizes on 
the advantages inherent in disc recordings — ready 
availability, low cost, and ease of operation. Virtually 
all students are already familiar with phonographs 
and will know how to operate the Pronunciator with 
only a minimum of instruction. Not only is the acqui- 
sition cost low, but the Pronunciator requires no archi- 
tectural modification or expensive construction. Yet 
it is surprisingly versatile, has an input jack for audio 
signals from a tape recorder, radio, or teacher’s am- 
plifier, also has an output jack to teacher’s monitor 
and an a.c. outlet for film projector. It requires little 
maintenance, is as ruggedly built and dependable as 
all Newcomb Audio equipment. It weighs just 12% 
pounds, can be easily carried from one room to another 
or taken home for special assignments. It takes up 
little room in storage — measures 636"x934"x 1434”. It 
plays any size record up to 12”. Write for your free 
copy of Bulletin AV-11 which describes the Pronunci- 
ator in detail. Handy bid specifications are also avail- 
able to qualified personnel. 


NEWCOMB AUDIO PRODUCTS COMPANY, DEPT., K-12, 6824 LEXINGTON AVENUE, HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIFORNIA 
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Evaluations of Audio-Visual Aids\ 


UNITED WORLD FILMS, INC. 
1445 Park Ave. 
New York 29, N. Y. 


WEATHER SCIENTISTS is a 16mm. 
sound, color ($135) 1960 film produced 
in cooperation with the U. S. Weather 
Bureau. It describes the instruments and 
techniques for making, reporting, and 
recording weather observations. It shows 
how weather, which is defined as the 
condition of the atmosphere at the point 
of observation, influences human action. 

On a map the operations of the 
Weather Bureau are traced to and from 
the central office in Washington and the 
regional offices. It shows how observa- 
tions come from local U. S. Weather 
stations, airplanes, ships, fire towers and 
meteorological researchers throughout 
the world. 

A meteorologist explains the baro- 
graph and barometric pressure’s rela- 
tion to weather in terms of the isobars 
forming highs and lows on the weather 
map. He also explains how the wet and 
dry bulb thermometers on the psycho- 
rometer are used to measure relative 
humidity, and the function and opera- 
tion of the windvane, the anemometer, 
the rain and snow gauge, radio sounds 
and their balloons, the ceilometer, and 
radar. 

The work of volunteer weather re- 
porters including young people in school 
is an invitation to participation in the 
fascinating work of weather scientists. 

The film is very well organized, ex- 
tremely interesting, and highly informa- 
tive. 

THE OCEAN oF Arr is a 13% minute, 
16mm., sound film suitable for elemen- 
tary grades (color $135). 

With currently high interest in outer 
space, this timely film makes a fine con- 
tribution to the understanding of the 
blanket of gases, dust and moisture 
about the earth and about 1000 miles 
into space. It shows that air is a mixture 
of gases which pushes things, takes up 
space, and has weight when compressed. 
Regular photography and animation are 
combined to clarify these basic ideas. 
The film shows the necessity of air for 
human and animal life, as well as for 
plants which provide oxygen. Noted too 
are the many ways in which man has 
always used air: to blow sails of ships, 
to dry clothes, to run windmills, and to 
help keep him cool. The film interest- 
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ingly presents the most important basic 
principles of air in a manner under- 
standable even to primary children. 
NucLEAR SHIP SAVANNAH is a 20 
minute, color, 16mm. film which shows 
the first application of atomic energy to 
the propulsion of merchant vessels. 
The film pictures a project marking 
a milestone in maritime history, sug- 
gesting that the initials N.S. before the 
name of the ship may one day become 
as common as the familiar S.S. for 
“steamship.” The new film gives a brief 
history of the various types of power 
used for the propulsion of ships through 
the ages including nuclear power as used 
in the Savannah. Construction and as- 
sembly problems are explained through 
live action, animation and models. It is 
suggested that this first ship of its kind 
is likely to assume an important role 
in the designing and construction of 
future nuclear-powered surface ships. 


AUDIO-VISUAL CENTER 


Indiana University 
Bloomington, Ind. 


THE Past 60 YEARS DocUMENTED in 
new National Educational Television 
Series is now available in 16mm. sound 
films. Documentary recreations of the 
political economic, and social revolutions 
of the past 60 years are featured in the 
newest NET film series TWENTIETH 
CENTURY REVOLUTIONS IN WorLD Ar- 
FAIRS. The series of nine 30-minute films 
is designed for use in high school and 
college social studies classes and for gen- 
eral adult groups. It dramatically en- 
visions the effects the various upheavals 
have had on _ international relations, 
world politics, and specific geographic 
areas during the twentieth century. 
Titles in the series are: The Revolution 
in Europe’s Role in the World; The 
Fascist Revolution; The Russian Com- 
munist Revolution; The Revolution in 
the Colonial World; The Weapon’s Rev- 
olution; Japan’s Revolution; The Revo- 
lution in Human Expectations ; The UN 
in a Revolutionary World; and The 
U.S. in a Revolutionary World. C. Dale 
Fuller, vice-president of the Foreign 
Policy Association, is the featured per- 
sonality in the series. 

TWENTIETH CENTURY REVOLUTIONS 
IN Wortp AFFarrs discusses such fun- 
damental issues as successful co-exist- 


ence, individual desire for freedom, the 
influence of war on international rela- 
tions, and the struggle for world power. 
Co-existence is highlighted in programs 
covering the United Nations and rela- 
tions between various geographical areas 
such as Western Europe, Germany, 
Japan, Russia, and the United States. 
The desire for freedom is pointedly por- 
trayed in the revolutions of various 
countries, the colonial world, and the 
changes in human expectations. The 
world political arena is the focus of such 
programs as The U. S. in a Revolution- 
ary World, and The Revolution in Eu- 
rope’s Role in the World. The effects 
of the two world wars and the weapon’s 
revolution on international relations and 
the struggle for world power are fea- 
tured throughout the series. 

Copies of any title are available at 
$125 per print; these films are also 
available on an annual rental plan which 
leads to ownership. 

PROBLEMS OF COMMUNICATION is the 
general title for four series of 16mm. 
films that present a comprehensive 
variety of communications techniques 
usable in facilitating a better exchange 
of ideas. These films are designed for 
high school and college classes, indus- 
trial and business training programs, and 
other adult audiences. The four areas 
are as follows: 

1. LANGUAGE IN ACTION provides an 
introduction to the science of general 
semantics and an explanation of the 
fundamental processes of human com- 
munication. Presented by Dr. S. I. 
Hayakawa, noted semanticist from San 
Francisco State College, the series dis- 
cusses the means of “expanding the 
limits of one’s language” in accordance 
with our basic human responsibility to 
communicate. Emphasized is the fact 
that the communications process in- 
volves finding common areas of experi- 
ence. Examples ranging from advertising 
and poetry, to the lyrics of popular 
songs are used to show how language 
determines not only what we say, but 
in large measure, what we do and think. 
Titles in the series are: Talking Our- 
selves Into Trouble; Maps and Terri- 
tories; What Is Language? ; Hiding Be- 
hind The Dictionary; Where Is Mean- 
ing?; Experience As Give and Take; 
The Task of the Listener; How We 
Know What We Know; The Language 

(Continued on page 6) 
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of Advertising; The Semantics of the 
Popular Song; Words That Don’t In- 
form; What Holds People Together? ; 
and How To Say What You Mean. 

2. THE QUILL series is designed to 
promote clear, concise, and effective 
writing techniques. Special attention is 
given to methods of sentence construc- 
tion, paragraph organization, and good 
word usage. Titles in the series are: 
Style in Writing; Writing Forceful Sen- 
tences; From Sentences to Paragraphs; 
The Exact Small Things; and Nouns 
and Verbs Versus Adjectives and Ad- 
verbs. 


3. LANGUAGE AND LINGUISTICS pro- 
vides a general approach to beginning 
linguistics and covers the nature, struc- 
ture, and development of language. It 
explains the relationships between lan- 
guage, experience, writing, and culture, 
and how these relationships help form 
the basis for all human _ interaction. 
Titles are: Introduction; Language and 
Writing ; A Definition of Language ; The 
Linguistic Approach to Language Learn- 
ing; The Sounds of Language ; Dialects ; 
Grammar (Part 1 & 2); History of the 
Indo-European Language Family; His- 
tory of the English Language; The 
Alphabet; Linguistics Science and the 
Teaching of Reading; and Language 
and Meaning. 





“Young Catholic Messenger is 
educational, informative, enjoy- 
able, and improving with the years. 
It can be so easily correlated with 
religion, English, history, and 
civics, making the task of the 


teacher easier and more pleasant. 
The children beam when the paper 
is used.” 


Sister Mary Anna, S.N.D. 
Principal 

St. Agnes School 
Dayton, Ohio 


YOUNG CATHOLIC MESSENGER is 
a current-events weekly for grades 
6-8. Bulk subscription rate is only 
45c per semester. Write for informa- 
tion and samples. 


Geo. A. Pflaum, Publisher, Inc. 


38 WEST FIFTH ST. DAYTON 2, OHIO 


(For more information from edvertisers, use the postcard on page 53) 


4. The series TALKING SENSE dis- 
cusses ways to improve our talking- 
listening-thinking activities for better 
communication. It describes various 
problems encountered in conversation 
and methods of overcoming misunder- 
standings, emphasizing the fact that it 
takes effort to be a good talker, listener, 
or observer. Titles in the series are: 
Just What Is General Semantics? ; Do 
You Know How To Make A Statement 
of Fact?; On the Difference Between 
Words and Things; The Man Who 
Knows It All; Why Do People Mis- 
understand Each Other?; and What Is 
A Good Observer? 


FILMSTRIP HOUSE 
432 Park Ave., South 
New York 16, N. Y. 


SCIENCE ADVENTURES — WEATHER is 
a new set of four filmstrips in color for 
grades 4-6, which teaches a child how 
to interpret a weather report. Individual 
titles are: Heat and the Atmosphere, 
Air Pressure, Wind, and Moisture in 
the Atmosphere. 

The behavior of molecules and other 
air particles in response to heat is pre- 
sented as the basis of evaporation, con- 
densation and air pressure. A biographi- 
cal sequence shows Benjamin Franklin 
tracing the movement of a storm from 
Philadelphia to Boston. The set is ac- 
companied by a teacher’s guide and 
a bibliography of juvenile books on 
weather science and scientists. 

SENTENCE STRUCTURE WITH Dta- 
GRAMS is a new set of four filmstrips 
in color for junior and senior high 
school. Individual titles are: Basic Prin- 
ciples of Sentence Structure, The Sim- 
ple Sentence, The Compound Sentence, 
and The Complex Sentence. 

The set will help the teacher focus 
class attention on most important sen- 
tence parts and their functions. Parts 
of speech and major word groupings are 
presented in visuals. Diagrams and 
labels are used to show how to detect 
and correct the most common errors 
actually found in a cross-section of stu- 
dent papers. Many frames of edited 
typewritten sentences illustrate essen- 
tial points. 


CORONET 


Coronet Bldg. 
Chicago 1, Ill. 


PREPARING YoUR Book REporRT is an 
11 min. 16mm. sound black and white 
or color film designed for about grades 
four through nine. In this film, pupils 
will see in sharp contrast the difference 
between a dull, uninteresting book re- 
port and a well-organized, effectively- 
presented report on an _ outstanding 
classic, Mark Twain’s The Adventures 
of Tom Sawyer. 

Educational research indicates that in 
the period from grades 5 to 7 children 
do more voluntary reading than they 
will probably ever do again. Anything 
that will capitalize on the high peak of 
reading interest will pay dividends in 
the future reading of the pupil. Book 

(Concluded on page 8) 
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i Here’s everything you need to demonstrate 


> POLARIZED Went 


Now you can teach the principles of polarized 
light the most effective way—by demonstration— 
with equipment that meets the requirements of 
C.C.S.S.O. Purchase Guide Nos. 3265, 3270. 

Vivid, colorful demonstration that quickens 
student interest, speeds understanding. The Pio- 
neer Advanced Demonstrator (above) equips 
your class with 10 polarizers, 12 additional demon- 
stration accessories and a text, ‘“The Polarization 
of Light” ... complete equipment and instructions 
for classroom demonstrations and individual ex- 
periments. Ask for Pioneer Advanced Demonstra- 
tor No. 61-2, only $29.50. 

For use by small groups or individual students, 

Pioneer offers a basic set consisting 
of 2 polarizers; samples of mica, 
benzoic acid, and calcite; 

plus a step-by-step in- 

struction sheet. Pioneer 

Basic Demon- 

strator No. 


61-1, $4.95. 


POLARIZATION OF LIGHT by Pro- 

fessor Hollis N. Todd, Rochester 

Institute of Technology, re- 

views the major theories of 

light with emphasis on polar- 

ization. Included with the Advanced and Table 

Top Demonstrators, it outlines many demonstra- 

tions and experiments that can be performed with 

both the Advanced and Basic Demonstrators. 
Catalog No. 61-10, $1.00. 


PIONEER also offers Table Top Demonstrators, for 
large classes and lecture halls; a self-contained Ver- 
tical Polariscope; plus the widest assortment of 
polarizing materials. Whatever your needs in 
polarizing equipment, look with confidence to 
Pioneer. WRITE for Catalog 61-11. 


PIONEER 
SCIENTIFIC CORPORATION 


Subsidiary of Bausch & Lomb 
ROCHESTER 2, N. Y. 
Plastic Lenses, Polariscopes, Demonstrators 
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NEW 

projection screen 
now enables you 

to view pictures in 
semi-darkened rooms 


It is true that you can project better pictures 
in darkened rooms—but there are many 
times when room darkening is inconvenient, 
difficultand costly. Now, withthe new Radiant 
exclusive “truly lenticular’ screen, which 
controls both horizontal and vertical light 


reflection, you can project slides and movies 


effectively in normally or partially lighted 


rooms where no unusual lighting conditions 
prevail. For schools and churches—this 
minimizes inattention and permits simul- 


taneous use of collateral material. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet 


which gives the complete ex- 
planation of this new truly lentic- 
ular screen, also catalog giving 
specifications and prices of 
Radiant's complete line of lentic- 
ular and glass-beaded screens 
of every type for every purpose. 


RADIANT 


Sentieulor 
eee 


Radiant Manufacturing Corp. 
P. O. Box 5640, Chicago 80, Ill. 


| Gentlemen: Please rush me free copy of your 


booklet “The Miracle of Lenticular Screens” 
and complete Radiant Screen Catalog. 


State.... 


sigue emesis te i inate aol 
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reports which occupy an important place 
in the classroom, have an important 
effect on reading interest. 

The film provides a step-by-step ex- 
planation of the procedure for preparing 
an effective book report. The film also 
helps pupils think about books they 
read, understand them better and enjoy 
them more, since the careful preparation 
of reports aids pupils in developing 
criteria by which to judge what they 
read. The film gets at the prevalent 
weakness among pupils at this level in 
book reporting — the attempt merely to 
summarize the plot. 

The film centers attention on effective 
listening, for book reporting involves a 
two-way process-giving a report and 
listening to a report. Many fifth to 
seventh grade pupils find it very diffi- 
cult, if not excruciating, to stand before 
the class for any purpose, let alone the 
purpose of presenting something organ- 
ized, thoughtful, and interesting. Book 
reports, given in a sympathetic, permis- 
sive classroom atmosphere, provide an 
effective means of training in oral com- 
munication generally. 


FILM ASSOCIATES OF CALIFORNIA 
11014 Santa Monica Blvd. 
Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
THE STORY OF THE GOOSE AND THE 


GANDER is a 10 minute, 16mm. sound 
film (black and white, $60; color, $110) 


| for kindergarten and primary children. 


It tells of the daily life of a goose and 
a gander on a goose farm. It shows the 
entire flock of geese at their breakfast. 
They eat and raise their heads and long 


| necks high in order to swallow. They 


bathe in the water troughs and preen 
their feathers. Each morning the farmer 
loads the geese into a truck and takes 
them to a cotton field where they eat 
weeds under the cotton plants. One day 
Mrs. Gander appears with nine new 
baby goslings. 

THE Story OF CINDERELLA is an 8 


| minute, 16mm. sound film (black and 


white, $45; color, $90) for elementary 
grades. A series of illustrations delight- 
fully presents the familiar fairytale as 
interpreted in water color and crayon 
drawings by fifth grade children. The 
children supply the narration. 

This film was used in teacher-educa- 
tion classes where it elicited many favor- 
able comments. It supplies a valuable 
vicarious experience of a group of chil- 
dren working together creatively on an 
educationally worthwhile art-literature 
project. It would also provide an in- 
centive to children who are searching 
for an effective way to culminate a unit 
or share with parents or others delight- 
ful literary or other experience. Since 
it shows the end result of an activity 
in which a fifth grade planned and made 
a series of still pictures and then pro- 
vided the accompanying narration, the 
idea it presents is entirely feasible in 
practically any school situation and 
very rewarding. 





YOU CAN NOW BUY 
THE FAMOUS 


ATKINS 
35mm COLOR SLIDES 


direct through the mail. 


Send for the new multi-page 
descriptive catalog of more 
than 1200 sets, 8 slides to the 
set, of all over the world, 
taken by world known 
photographers. 
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New Force vs Old Inertia in CCD 


By Sister M. Evangeline, S.S.N.D., 


Messmer High School, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Wi Anniversaries seem to be occasions 
for backslapping and banquets, flowers 
and flowing speeches. However, it is a 
thoughtless individual indeed who does 
not, at some time or other in the course 
of the celebration, incline to soul search- 
ing and inventory. The National Center 
of the Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine is no exception. Deserving of every 
commendation for its 25-year record of 
notable accomplishments in helping to 
provide religious instruction for all not 
in Catholic schools, the National Center 
is nevertheless making a very special 


effort during its anniversary year to take 
stock of itself. 


An Outstanding Workshop 

For the first time in its history, the 
director, Rev. Joseph B. Collins, and 
his staff called together seasoned CCD 
workers and promoters from all parts 
of the country to check on the useful- 
ness of its program. About 140 persons 
participated in a workshop on the cam- 
pus of the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, June 10 to 21, to scan the past, 
evaluate the present, and plot the future. 


A CCD teacher and her helper instruct a religion class in the 
Diocese of Manchester. 
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Significantly, lay people formed about 
a fourth of the group. 

The chairman of the Episcopal Com- 
mittee of the Confraternity, Most Rev. 
Charles P. Greco, Bishop of Alexandria, 
Louisiana, was present on the opening 
day and spoke of the scope and urgency 
of the work. “The future of the Catholic 
Church is in the Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine,” he said, indicating vast 
needs, and “The laity are the Church 
in the world,” indicating a vast poten- 
tial. The conference given by Most Rev. 
Walter W. Curtis, Auxiliary Bishop and 
CCD director of the Archdiocese of 
Newark, suggested new developments in 
several directions and especially in re- 
gard to religious education for adults. 

Other lecturers explored new perspec- 
tives in lay spiritual formation, in teach- 
ing religion at pre-school, elementary, 
and secondary levels, the place of the 
Bible and the liturgy in religious edu- 
cation, the apostolate to the home and 
to the non-Catholic, the training of 
catechists, and resources in audio-visual 
aids. 

In seminars, participants discussed 
parish and diocesan organization, the 
promotion of CCD in Catholic hospitals, 
colleges, and high schools, and the prac- 
ticalities of teaching religion to the 
public high school Catholic. It was here 
that opinions and principles, experience 
and experiment, sectional problems and 
established patterns mixed together to 
help form new and larger views. More 
and more, the interrelation of clergy, 
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An experienced catechist demonstrates some techniques of dynamic teaching in the in-service training sessions for 
new CCD teachers. At right, a Fisher of Men takes a family census in Diocese of San Antonio. 


religious, and laity, of all classes of 
Christians — old and young, educated 
and uneducated — became apparent as 
the required condition for meeting the 
demands of the times. 

Meantime, the staff of the National 
Center, while making its own valuable 
contribution, was chiefly concerned with 
observing calls for readjustment and re- 
emphasis. Whatever may be the specific 
and particular recommendations or 
changes it will eventually make as a 
result of the workshop, the writer felt 
that the pulse of the CCD movement 
—the laity organized in the parish for 
helping to teach Christian Doctrine — 
was here being recorded. The informal 
dialogues, the ubiquitous huddles, the 
questions presented to speakers, the 
table conversations, no less than the 
lectures and seminars during the ten 
days revealed that that pulse is, actually, 
very uneven. In some areas, it beats 
high and firm; in others, it scarcely 
stirs. And the difference seems to the 
writer to be, perhaps, the most remark- 
able revelation of the workshop. For 
two opposing realities were being ex- 
posed: the great old inertia, and a great 
new force. 


The Old Inertia 

The inertia lies in the unmoved and 
perhaps unmovable weight of the unin- 
formed who still have not felt the 
challenge found by the late Pope Pius 
XII in these times when “‘it is no longer 
permitted to anyone to be mediocre.” 
It is that element of “gesture” Catho- 
licity (what George Tavard calls “socio- 
logical Christianity”) which, though on 
the wane, still holds millions in its 
sluggish tide. It is evidenced in con- 
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tinuing reports that, in some areas, reli- 
gious teachers are unready to accept the 
layman as a co-worker in the Gospel; 
that teachers in parochial schools refuse 
their sacrosanct classrooms to CCD 
classes; that many parishes seem con- 
tent with a small scattering of under- 
classmen at the weekly Junior Newman 
Club meeting; that no effort is being 
made to relieve the teacher who must 
meet 50 or 60 release-time religion 
pupils at the end of a regular school 
day, or the one who must try to teach 
religion to grades four to eight after 
Sunday Mass; that thousands of par- 
ishes are without an active CCD execu- 
tive board; that many religious orders 
and diocesan school systems have not 
yet taken cognizance of “the other half” 
— indeed, much more than half — of 
Catholic children; that many schools of 
religion are being conducted without any 
attempt to contact the parents of the 
pupils; that adult religion still often 
means only the 15-minute Sunday ser- 
mon; that suspicion and prejudice, more 
than difference in belief, separate Cath- 
olics from non-Catholics. 

This is representative of the familiar 
sociological “lag.” People remain un- 
aware. New problems become obvious, 
but not to them. Clearer concepts are 
in formation—the living Church, the 
Christian vocation — but the old stereos 
still satisfy. This is the great inertia; 
its presence cannot be denied. There is 
so much, however, to be done; many 
workers are needed. That the laborers 
are few in comparison with the work, 
one may expect; and prayer is to help 
make up for the deficiency. But see 
what is the opposing reality revealed 
by the CCD workshop; the prayer for 


more laborers has already been an- 
swered; The laborers are waiting to be 
hired! 


The New Force 


There is a great new force surging 
forward, longing to be engaged in the 
cause of Christ. The lay people present 
at the workshop made a decided impress 
on the thinking done there. Articulate, 
zealous, informed, eager to learn, they 
showed that the layman has certainly 
his function in the living supernatural 
society, the Mystical Body of Christ. 
God has given him all that he needs 
from the divine side: his baptism has 
made him a participator in Christ’s 
priesthood and mediatorship; confirma- 
tion has endowed him with light, cour- 
age, and the mission to be a witness 
and an apostle. It is only that the human 
avenues for exploiting these gifts have 
not been opened to him. 

But when they are, the Church in 
America will have many more laborers 
like those who were joined with the 
priests and religious at the CCD work- 
shop— many more such lay principals 
conducting schools of religion and train- 
ing catechists; many more such young, 
married men who during their vacation 
weeks study the problem of the Catholic 
teen-ager; many more such young men 
and women who spend their free time 
working with youth in religion classes 
and clubs; many more such older men 
and women who devote themselves to 
the apostolate to the non-Catholic; 
many more such informed Catholics 
who are asking for help in studying 
theology; many more such mothers who 
say, “Teach me how to sanctify my 
housework so that the time I must 
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spend at it may not be less apostolic 
than my visiting and instructing the 
sick.” It will have many more married 
couples who regularly visit other fami- 
lies to help them in training their chil- 
dren. It will have many Christian adults 
glad to work under the direction of their 
pastor for the spiritual welfare of all 
in the parish. And this, in the spirit of 
humble and loving apostles, as the “de- 
voted, informed, determined, truly apos- 
tolic laity” proclaimed by Pope St. Pius 
X to be the essential hope of the Church 
in these times. 


Call for Spiritual Formation 


They are waiting, they are asking for 
the spiritual formation they have dis- 
covered to be their great need. The 
work, they can see, is theirs; they have 
begun it. But they need, and they know 
they need, direction in performing it: 


the external direction that gives them 
the proper human skills and knowledge, 
and the interior direction that must 
come from spiritual guidance, spiritual 
reading, and association with the spirit- 
ual leader. 

This is the joyful fact, the exhilarat- 
ing discovery made at the exploratory 
CCD workshop after twenty-five years 
of trying to enlist the laity in the work 
of bringing the light of truth to all those 
who, not in Catholic schools, also have 
a right to the full possession of it. The 
other discovery is dark and painful; but 
should it not prove to be a quickly 
passing phase? Why should there be 
so many, especially among the leaders — 
the clergy and religious — who have not 
yet looked to see the harvest lying 
white, the night approaching, and the 
laborers still standing in the market- 
place? 


“Gather Up the Fragments” 


Of a wealthy heritage from 


Catholic educators of the past 


By Sister M. Robertus, O.S.U. 


Brescia College, Owensboro, Ky. 


WH Lest religious educators lose contact 
with the heritage bequeathed to them by 
their founders and by the great educa- 
tors of the past who have contributed 
to the Catholic tradition of education, 
it is well for them, occasionally at least, 
to browse in community archives and 
“eather up the fragments of tradition 
lest they be lost.” 

Sometime ago, I discovered at Mount 
St. Joseph’s Ursuline Community, Maple 
Mount, Ky., a manuscript entitled “The 
Teacher.” I recognized the inimitable 
style of this composition as that of 
Mother Aloysius Willett, who at the 
beginning of the present century was 
directing the educational program of 
Mt. St. Joseph’s Academy and the Ursu- 
line Sisters. She was an outstanding 
scholar, teacher, and administrator. 


Following Wise Leaders 

Although Mother Aloysius had no 
college with accreditation until 1919, she 
was abreast of the times and introduced, 
about 1911, a formal six-weeks college 
program, and soon visiting professors 
were aiding the experienced and better 
educated Sisters of the Community in 
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the training of young teachers. During 
the first summer school, Mother Aloy- 
sius gave to her community, in a formal 
lecture, her oft-repeated philosophy re- 
garding the teacher. 

During the first decades of the twenti- 
eth century pedagogy was receiving a 
prominence unprecedented in history. 
Constantly appearing literature pre- 
sented views diverse and contradictory, 
often bewildering to the best trained 
minds. The expenditure of huge sums 
of money was demanded by progress 
and change. Curriculum reorganization, 
new methods, and a reconstruction of 
the entire educational system made 
heavy demands even upon old and ma- 
ture religious communities. The Church, 
too, was calling attention to needed re- 
forms in Church music and for a more 
suitable preparation for very young 
children for Holy Communion. How did 
Mother Aloysius manage to keep a level 
head above the many new theories and 
the restless activities created and broad- 
cast by ill advised experimentation and 
false psychologies? In 1912, a leading 
Catholic educator made the bold state- 
ment: “It is almost an impossibility to 


state definitely which system of peda- 
gogy is genuinely true; which genuinely 
false.” 

A Kentuckian and an ardent lover 
of the Church in her native state, 
Mother Aloysius clung to the traditions 
of Kentucky’s saintly pioneer leaders — 
Flaget, David, Badin, Nerinckx, Aud, 
Durbin, and others. Her brilliant intel- 
lect had been disciplined by experienced 
Bavarian educators — Rev. Paul Joseph 
Volk and the Kentucky Ursulines, hence 
she could appreciate the best in Ameri- 
can literature. An intense student of the 
prolific Spalding literature, their princi- 
ples became her own. An exhortation 
by Rt. Rev. John L. Spalding became 
for her the chief guiding principle in 
her philosophy of education: “They 
have done most for progress in educa- 
tion who have done most to enlighten 
and inspire teachers.” She caught too, 
Spalding’s lofty conception of the edu- 
cator. He would have the teacher de- 
voted to his calling and see all things 
in the light of eternity and the omni- 
presence of God. Spalding’s Theocen- 
trism and Christocentrism inspired her 
meditations. With him she realized that 
“The Eternal Father and His Incarnate 
Son were the Supreme Teachers and 
Educators.” The teacher himself, she 
realized, must be “God’s Scholar.” Christ 
must be a living reality in the school. 
“Him whose example has done more to 
humanize, ennoble, and uplift the race 
of men than all the teachings of the 
philosophers.” “Sacramental Commu- 
nion with Christ is man’s chief school 
of faith, of hope, and of love.” 

The sublime principles underlying the 
profound philosophy of John L. Spald- 
ing, Bishop of Peoria, renowned philoso- 
pher and writer, and founder of Amer- 
ica’s Catholic University in the Nation’s 
Capital City, may easily be detected in 
the manuscript “The Teacher” re-titled 
“Old-Fashioned Pedagogy.” The manu- 
script follows. 


The Teacher 


“The Sisters who are engaged in 
teaching, have an important mission to 
fulfill. It is their duty to give to our 
young generation an education that will 
make them good Christians and useful 
citizens. The Sisters will be all the 
better able to diffuse virtue and piety 
if they themselves are faithful and 
punctual in fulfilling their religious 
duties. 

“To insure success in teaching, they 
must continually endeavor to advance 
themselves in their studies, for which 
they must, if possible, set apart about 
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one hour daily for preparation and 
study. Even aside from this (minimum) 
as much time as possible should be 
devoted to perfecting themselves as 
teachers. To aid them in this study, 
a school journal shall be procured for 
each mission house, together with other 
educational publications, but not with- 
out the permission of the prioress; these 
books are to remain at the respective 
mission houses. 

“Another important task for the Sis- 
ters is to instill into the children an 
appreciation and love of neatness and 
cleanliness as well as refinement of 
manners. They can succeed in this, only 
if they themselves cultivate refinement 
of manners and avoid in appearance, 
speech, and action everything that is 
unrefined. 


“Both the community and the indi- 
vidual Sisters should keep in mind, that, 
in accepting a school, they accept duties 
toward the parish that entrusts its chil- 
dren to them. Theirs is the task to mold 
the men and the women of the future. 
In order to be able to perform this task 
properly, the Sisters should always have 
a holy zeal to make themselves compe- 
tent teachers. Consequently they must 
be given a good course not merely in 
the branches they are to teach, but also 
in the science of teaching and educating. 
This should be done before classes are 
entrusted to them. 

“The Community should not accept 
more schools than it can furnish with 
competent teachers. 

“Each teacher should take the deepest 
interest in the moral, intellectual, and 


Honor to an Outstanding Educator 


The Catholic Superintendents of 
Schools, this year, are holding their 
annual meeting in Peoria, IIl., rather 
than in Washington, D. C., in honor 
of Archbishop John Lancaster Spald- 
ing, the first Bishop of Peoria. 

In an article prepared for the 
Catholic Press, Brother Lawrence J. 
Gonner, S.M., laments the fact that, 
although Archbishop Spalding died 
less than 50 years ago, he is almost 
forgotten. Brother Gonner credits 
Archbishop Spalding with being the 
real founder of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. For many years, 
His Excellency, as priest and bishop, 
pleaded for postgraduate study in 
theology and for the founding of a 
genuine Catholic University, which 
finally was initiated by favorable ac- 
tion at the Third Plenary Council 
of Baltimore. Bishop Spalding de- 
livered the principal address at the 
laying of the cornerstone, May 24, 
1888. 

On May 1, 1877, Father Spalding 
was consecrated the first Bishop of 
Peoria. He resigned on September 9, 
1908, because of severe illness and 
the Holy See, in tribute to his varied 
contributions to the Church, ap- 
pointed him Titular Archbishop of 
Scythapolis. He died on August 25, 
1916. 


John Lancaster Spalding 
First Bishop of Peoria 


The main published writings of 
Archbishop Spalding are: Education 
and the Higher Life; Things of the 
Mind; Means and Ends of Educa- 
tion; Thoughts and Theories of Life 
and Education; Opportunity and 
Other Essays and Addresses; Aphor- 
isms and Reflections; Religion, Ag- 
nosticism, and Education; Socialism 
and Labor; Glimpses of Truth; Reli- 
gion and Art; Religious Mission of 
the Irish People; Lectures and Dis- 
courses on America; Songs Chiefly 
from the German; and The Life of 
Archbishop Martin J. Spalding. 


By Sister Marian Therese, R.S.M. 


Provincial House, Sisters of Mercy, Detroit 19, Mich. 


physical well-being, both of individual 
pupils and of the whole class; but she 
should also keep in mind that she is 
a poor educator if she is intent upon 
the good merely of her individual class, 
to the exclusion of the good of the 
whole school. Both charity and sound 
pedagogy demand that all co-operate 
harmoniously for the common good. 

“The more proficient teachers ought 
to have the charity to help the less 
experienced, and these ought to have 
the humility gratefully to accept such 
help. Let all disdain mere sham, and 
let no one esteem mere mechanical drill 
as learning; let their aim be to make 
the pupils understand, appreciate, and 
live what they are taught. 

“Since children thrive best and are 
more readily and advantageously influ- 
enced in the sunshine of love and cheer- 
fulness, the Sisters should endeavor to 
have the love and gentleness with 
which the Savior dealt with children. 
This love, unlike natural love, will al- 
ways be kind and patient, though it 
knows how to be firm also, even stern. 
It will prevent the teacher from losing 
her patience and calmness of mind, even 
in the most contrary and trying cases. 
She must remember, that so long as she 
retains control over herself, she will be 
able to retain control over a situation, 
and that she loses control over a situa- 
tion as soon as she loses control over 
herself. But pre-eminently should the 
Sisters, as educators, have a holy rev- 
erence for the souls, and for the eternal 
destiny of the pupils confided to them. 

“The Sisters shall carefully guard 
against merely naturalistic pedagogy. 
They shall, on the contrary, strive to 
be deeply imbued with the principles 
of Christian pedagogy, which, with due 
regard for the natural, lays the stronger 
stress upon the supernatural. Let them 
surround the school days of their pupils 
with an attractive and religious atmos- 
phere, and let them labor especially to 
effect that the children may love the 
Church and divine services. Actuated 
by such principles, the Sisters will not 
consider their position so much a sala- 
ried occupation as rather an apostolate. 

“Finally, and above all, the Sisters 
may never lose sight of the fact that 
it were unreasonable to devote them- 
selves to external work to a degree that 
would impair their striving after the 
primary purpose for which they have 
entered religious life. Even if, at times, 
they must devote more time to external 
work, let them sanctify it by working 
with the intention, that God may be 
glorified.” 
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One of six girls injured in an accident on their way to 
school was Nancy Vuscko, a junior at Nazareth Academy, 
La Grange, Ill., who sustained a broken leg. The homes 
of all girls and 17 classrooms of the school were ‘‘wired 
for sound” so they could keep up with their studies. 


By J. A. Richards 


Director, Special Education Division, 
Executone, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Chicago Daily News photo 


Keeping in Touch with Homebound Pupils 


@ A familiar electronic device is being 
used more and more widely to meet the 
religious and educational needs of the 
Catholic child who is homebound be- 
cause of illness or injury. Too often, 
in the past, such a child has been beyond 
the reach of the parochial school, which 
was not in a budgetary position to pro- 
vide home instruction. This loss of op- 
portunity for religious instruction for 
the shut-in child is being avoided today 
by the employment of an intercommuni- 
cation device, such as is used in many 
offices, linking the child with the school 
through the local telephone exchange. 
Catholic schools from Maine to Mon- 
tana, and from Wisconsin to Louisiana, 
are making increasing use of the school- 
to-home telephone to enable the home- 
bound child to participate in the school 
program. 

Also of vital importance, of course, 
is the effect of classroom participation 
by telephone on the morale and general 
well-being of the shut-in child. He is 
enabled to keep up with his studies, to 
take part in classroom work, to hear 
what is going on in class, to recite, to 
ask and answer questions, to function 
in many respects like other members of 
the class. Certainly whenever the handi- 
capped child can be brought to class 
he should be, but where this is impossi- 
ble the school-to-home telephone can 
play a valuable role. 

Take the case of Susan Douglas of 
Knoxville, Pa., a twelve-year-old student 
at St. Canice’s School. When Susan was 
two years old, she contracted polio, 
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resulting in a spinal fusion in which 
eight vertebrae became a solid mass of 


bone, preventing her from straightening 
her body. 


A Full-Time Telephone Student 


Last year she had an operation to help 
straighten her spine, and had to wear 
an 85-pound cast for an extended period, 
so that she was unable to attend classes. 
It would have been impossible for her 
to continue her parochial school work 
except for the school-to-home telephone, 
which keeps her in direct contact with 
her class at St. Canice’s. Sue turns it 
on at 8:30 every morning and keeps it 
on until 3:30 in the afternoon. 

Not all students who utilize the 
school-to-home telephone are as seri- 
ously afflicted as Susan Douglas. For 
example, Rolfe Jenkins, an eighth grader 
at St. Philip’s in Battle Creek, Mich., 
suffered a compound fracture of his 
right ankle in a football game, and was 
confined to his home for six months. 
At first, he tried to keep up with his 
studies by having classmates and friends 
bring home his assignments, but this 
proved to be unsatisfactory. The prob- 
lem was solved when the Catholic Ath- 
letic Association voted to provide the 
necessary telephone connection so that 
Rolfe could take part in the work of 
his class. 


Even a First Grader Attends 

An unusually interesting case is that 
of Louis Piercy of Logansport, Ind., 
probably the youngest student ever to 


utilize the school-to-home telephone. 
Louis was confined to his bed by rheu- 
matic fever at the age of seven. Al- 
though teaching by telephone generally 
is not recommended below the fourth 
grade, Louis was connected with his 
class at St. Joseph’s School, and the 
results have been gratifying. 

“Louis is really getting quite a bit out 
of it,’ says his mother. His teacher, 
Sister Mary Raphael, adds: “He is right 
up with his class.” She points out that, 
since the first-grade teacher works with 
small groups, Louis is not always listen- 
ing to his class. But when his group is 
working, she says, Louis can hear them 
and they can hear him. 

The story of Mike Ryan of Jefferson, 
S. Dak., is a heart-warming one. The 
twelve-year-old student at St. Peter’s 
School underwent surgery to mend a 
hole in the center of his heart, and 
was obliged to stay at home for a period 
of time afterward. With the aid of 
friends and neighbors, he was provided 
with telephone connections to his school. 
His return to regular school attendance 
was a moment of great happiness for 
those who had assisted him through his 
time of trial. 


Installation for Six Students 


A unique case of group application of 
the school-to-home telephone occurred 
at Nazareth Academy in LaGrange Park, 
Ill., when a number of students were 
injured in an accident on their way to 
school. Six of the girls, obliged to re- 
main home for extended periods, were 
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provided with two-way speakers, and 
speakers were placed in seventeen class- 
rooms. Thus all six of them were en- 
abled to keep up with their schoolwork 
despite their accident. Arrangements for 
the telephone service were made by 
Msgr. William E. McManus, superin- 
tendent of Catholic schools in the Arch- 
diocese of Chicago, and the cost was 
met by the Catholic Charities of Chi- 
cago. One of the teachers involved, 
Sister Mary Kathleen, who was the 
algebra teacher of two of the freshmen 
injured, has said: 

“Much to my surprise there was little 
difficulty in teaching these girls even 
though I use the board almost con- 
stantly. Both girls use smaller black- 
boards at home and all that I write I 
say at the same time... 

“T know I am not alone in saying that 
this system is just one of the many steps 
which has helped further the progress in 
education. We as teachers are grateful.” 


School As Near As the Telephone 
The schooil-io-home telephone, which 

was developed by Executone, Inc., for 

the Bell Telephone System and inde- 


Intercommunication between school 
and home or hospital operates over 
local telephone lines. Monthly costs 

of the service are moderate. 


pendent companies, is available wher- 
ever there are telephone lines. It is a 
specially engineered intercommunication 
hookup similar to that used in offices; 
its costs are moderate, ranging from $13 
to $25 a month, depending on local rates 
and distances. In many cases, the costs 
have been defrayed by parish societies. 

Although Louis Piercy _ benefited 
greatly from the school-to-home tele- 
phone, it is generally used to best ad- 
vantage by children 8 years or more of 
age, in at least the third grade. It must 
be remembered that the school-to-home 
telephone represents a stimulating chal- 
lenge to the shut-in child, and he may 
often achieve far more than might be 
expected. Certainly every child should 
have the chance to learn. In general, 
any educable homebound child who can 
hear, has minimum vision, can articu- 
late, and can hold a pencil is a potential 
student by telephone. 


Child No Longer Isolated 


For an increasing number of Catholic 
students, the school-to-home telephone 
is proving to be a genuine blessing. It 
is ending the shut-in child’s feeling of 


isolation. It is bringing him hope and 
encouragement, and is enabling him to 
keep up with work in which he might 
otherwise fall seriously behind. 

Above all, it provides him with a 
continuing link to the religious instruc- 
tion which is of such decisive impor- 
tance to every Catholic child. He is 
helped to maintain his sense of identifi- 
cation with the Catholic school, the 
parish, his fellow students. 

The implications of this technique 
have been dramatically highlighted by 
Rev. William F. Jenks, C.Ss.R., for- 
merly head of the department of special 
education of the National Catholic Edu- 
cational Association, who has said: 

“How much better to keep the child 
in school by the telephone teaching 
method, so he can participate in the 
opening prayers, participate in the cate- 
chism lessons, in the Bible history in- 
structions, and share the religious at- 
mosphere of the classroom throughout 
the day, regardless of the change from 
subject to subject. Truly we shall be 
giving him the spiritual ‘lift’ he needs 
to get out of himself and to draw closer 
to God.” 


Bob, a 15-year-old sophomore student at 
Mount Notre Dame High School, Covington, 
Ky., was confined to a hospital after a 


coasting accident last winter. 


His English 


teacher, Rev. Faran Boyle, says, ‘Students 
and | can talk with Bob in a normal voice 


from any part of the classroom. 


It keeps 


him busy and happy, and he’s doing well 
in his studies.” 
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Wi It is my opinion that without some 
knowledge of the theory of music, the 
child’s musical education is not com- 
plete, and rests on a sandy foundation, 
and I think that children can be taught 
to read music by means of a pleasant 
organized program, without diminishing 
the time they like to spend in singing 
or playing the music they love. 

Many of our music educators have 
visited grade and high schools, seeking 
to find a reason for the lack of good 
sight reading. Their observations ranged 
from total neglect of the whole system 
to a great uncertainty about what to do. 


Objectives of School Music 

What should be the aims of school 
music? First in the order of importance 
should be the determination of the 
teacher to develop in the children a love 
and appreciation of fine music. Children 
should acquire the ability to sing or 
play expressively a number of good com- 
positions. All theoretical matters should 
be motivated by the awareness that the 
knowledge of them will enrich the 
child’s musical experience. The singing 
period, or the instrumental period, 
should be pleasant, but with some effort 
on the part of the child. 

At the beginning of the century, all 
agreed that the child should be taught 
to read music, and that the sol-fa 
method was the only correct one. The 
philosophy now seems to be —to ap- 
proach the reading problem as a visual 
extension of an aural experience which 
children have received from rote songs. 
We learn to read by reading. Fluency 
in sight reading stems from a familiarity 
with figures that can be sung almost 
automatically. 

Before speaking at length on the sub- 
ject of reading music, let me present a 
tentative list of objectives from the pen 
of Mr. Karl Wilson Gehrkens, one of 
our foremost music educators. 


First Three Grades: 


1. To cause all children to like music. 

2. To help them to carry a tune and 
to use their voices properly. 

3. To train them to listen and ob- 
serve, thus increasing their appreciation 
of music in general. 
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4. To establish for them the begin- 
nings of the connection between music 
and its notation. 


The Intermediate Grades: 


1. Note and rest values and the names 
and functions of all the other common 
symbols. 

2. How to find the tonic note. 

3. The pitch names of lines and 
spaces, including ledger lines. 

4. The major key signatures at least 
to four sharps and flats. 

5. The meaning of measure signs and 
the most common time signatures. 

6. The structure of the major scale 
and the use of chromatic signs. 

7. The essentials of the minor mode 
— natural minor. 

8. The fundamentals of transposition. 

9. Some elementary facts about mod- 
ulation. 

10. The more common Italian terms 
relating to tempo and dynamics. 


Seventh and Eighth Grades: 


1. Material must be planned more 
and more from the adult standpoint, 
not requiring the boys and girls to work 
from texts which they consider childish. 

2. New phases of development, in- 
strumental music, other types of musi- 
cal activity. 

3. The introduction of some very ele- 
mentary material in harmony. 

4. Considerable emphasis upon the 
study of musical instruments and of 
instrumental music, and particularly the 
encouragement of classes in violin and 
other instruments, and the organization 
of bands and orchestras. 


These are ideals, and it appears that 
some, if not all, could be followed suc- 
cessfully in a thriving school music pro- 
gram. Of more recent date is the article 
by Miss B. Marian Brooks, entitled, 
“Music as a Language,” in which she 
says: 

The ability to read music is to be 
acquired by all. All teaching practices 
which these objectives must rest 
upon contain three fundamental facts, 
namely: 1. Music is a language, and 
learning to read music can be acquired 
by the practice which is founded upon 
what is known about linguistic learning; 
2. the ability to read music can best be 
acquired by the process of functional 
learning, or learning by music in natural 
connections; 3. the purposeful and goal- 
seeking character of learning must al- 
ways be kept in mind. The child should 


1Karl Wilson Gehrkens, Introduction to School 
Music Teaching, p. 25. 
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be surmounted by songs he likes to sing 
and instruments he likes to play. He 
should learn to read directly from these 
materials and instrumental selections, 
rather than through isolated drill on 
syllables and exercises. There are four 
concepts which need to be grasped by 
every child at the beginning: 

1. comprehending the position of 
“To” and its relation to the other notes 
of the tonic chord in songs; 

2. sensing melodic pattern of the 
songs; 

3. feeling the rhythmic pattern; 

4. feeling the difference of major and 
minor mode of songs.” 


B. F. Stuber, the author of a method 
course for beginners on string instru- 
ments, has given some challenging words 
to the music teacher of today: 


What a tremendous influence over our 
lives is wielded by the thrilling and 
pleasurable experiences of youth! The 
music we heard and took part in during 
childhood is indelibly written in our 
memories — what a wonderful oppor- 
tunity, then, have we. as teachers of 
music, to help fill the lives of young 
children with all the pleasurable experi- 
ences possible. Children are born pleas- 
ure seekers. May we ever remember this 
while we are leading them through the 
difficulties of mastering the tone lan- 
guage, lest we cause them to turn away 
from music. . . . Hard work carried on 
in the spirit of play works the marvel 
of redeeming youth from the evils aris- 
ing from the sense of drudgery, monot- 
ony, and uninteresting experiences in 
the music room. We are too apt to feel 
that children hate to work hard. What 
they really hate is to be miserable. In- 
spired effort incited by a born teacher 
of children, can overcome this.* 


Importance of Reading Music 

How important is sight reading in the 
musical development of the child? Is it 
possible for him to have the proper 
foundation, or even to find joy in music, 
unless he knows something about its 
make-up, and is able to “translate” 
some of it for himself? I do not think 
so. We have to know before we can 
appreciate. Music teachers whose time 
is spent in the instrumental program, 
are also faced with the problems of 
sight reading. An interesting article, 


2B. Marian Brooks, Music Education in the 
Elementary School, p. 176. 

3B. F. Stuber, Melody Method for Beginning 
Strings (Wichita, 1957), p. 7. 
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Sight reading of music is taught by the Dominican Sisters to all children in their Omaha (Neb.) Catholic schools. 
A grade school orchestra is also part of the music education program. 


“Teach the Ensemble,” by Rosemary 
Miller, brings out some little devices 
which she has tried in order to help 
students to read better. 


I make it a big point of reading by 
measure (instead of one note at a time 
as many do) and also of looking ahead 
constantly to prepare for coming meas- 
ures. I try to have each student read 
a new exercise, even if only a few 
measures each day.— Somehow the 
reading is the foundation of all the other 
things. The ability to read gives a stu- 
dent confidence, and other corrections 
by the teacher are more readily under- 
stood and obeyed.* 


From these and many other books 
and articles on the subject, teachers in 
all areas of music unanimously agree 
that sight reading is of great importance. 
Some authors admit that they are wor- 
ried over the inability of many of our 
children to understand how to read 
music well at sight, and others say that 
it is a task that should be undertaken 
and studied in order that the situation 
may be remedied. 

I have attempted to show the im- 
portance of sight reading, by presenting 
some of the views of music educators, 
who are experienced in the fields of 
vocal and instrumental music. Now, how 
are we going to help Johnny to read 
music well? 

In a school where a full time music 
teacher visits each classroom once a 
week, and in which this same teacher 
has been stationed a number of years, 
the children sing well, and, what is more 
important, they love to sing. When they 
leave the eighth grade, they are able to 
sight read in any of the four sharp keys 
or four flat keys, and can identify a 


“Rosemary Miller, ‘Teach the Ensemble,” 
Music Journal, January, 1959, p. 83. 
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song which is in the relative minor key. 
Added to this is a growing interest in 
the instrumental program, and a num- 
ber of students are studying the various 
instruments of the orchestra. How is it 
accomplished? Well, here is a rather 
general outline of the singing program 
in our elementary school: 


OUTLINE OF A SCHOOL 
MUSIC PROGRAM 


Grade I. Rote songs, action songs, 
dramatizations of songs. 

Grade II. Rote songs, continued. In- 
troduction of 1-2—3-4—5 used as steps, 
or as rungs of a ladder. The numbers 
gradually take the names of Do, Re, Mi, 
Fa, Sol, even at the first presentation. 

Grade III. The picture of the five- 
line staff, sharp signs, the scale begin- 
ning on the first line. Staff, sharp, scale 
are introduced as the three S’s. (Chil- 
dren of this age group are able to spell 
each of these words.) A staff is made 
out of the left hand of each boy and 
girl, held in horizontal position, and the 
forefinger of the right hand points on 
the tip of the left hand, singing “Do,” 
in the space between the thumb and 
finger, singing “Re,” etc. to High Do. 

Grade IV. The first song readers in 
the hands of the children. Songs are 
approached through rote songs they have 
sung before — beginning the actual sight 
reading with first line “Do,” and singing 
the syllable names. They learn that 
every line and space of the staff has 
a name, just as every boy and girl has 
a name. So, the Key of E begins on the 
first line, because that is the name of 
the line. 

When the Key of E is thoroughly 
understood, the last of the four sharp 
signs is erased, and now “Do” moves 


to a new home —the second space, A. 
At the end of this grade, the children 
have become familiar with the Keys of 
E and A, so that they are easily recog- 
nized when the music books are open 
to a song with four sharps or three 
sharps. 

Grade V. Reviewing the scales of 
E and A, proceed in the same manner 
with D, G, and C, removing the last 
sharp for each new Key. 

Creative work in melody writing is 
begun in this grade. Children compose 
their little eight-measure melodies, trans- 
fer them to notes, and then to the staff. 
Each phase of this creative work is done 
over a period of one or two weeks. 

Grade VI. Beginning of the flat 
Keys — “Do” in first space, Key of F. 
The same plan is carried over from 
preceding years — short assignments are 
given in the new key and the old ones 
already learned. 

Grade VII. Keys of Bb, Eb, and 
Ab approached in the same manner, with 
review of old songs. Sight reading in all 
of these Keys. 

Grade VIII. A scrapbook is made 
during this year as a project, and for 
later reference in high school work. 
Each week an assignment is given, which 
includes writing the scale, a short eight 
or sixteen measure song is given in a 
certain key, under which the student 
writes the following: 1. syllable name; 
2. letter name; 3. numbers; 4. words. 
For this scrapbook, the assignments 
begin with the Key of C, and each new 
assignment follows the keys in order of 
sharps and flats. In the course of the 
year, the class will have studied some 
of the theory of Gregorian Chant, so 
there will be two assignments on the 
Chant, and perhaps an additional one 
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on an original sixteen measure melody. 

The assignments for this grade in the 
development of the scrapbook require a 
half hour of time, independent of the 
regular music period. About five minutes 
of the music period is devoted to an 
explanaticn of the assignment, and the 
rest of the time is spent in singing. 

In this school music program, there 
are also little assignments given to all 
children in the four upper grades, in 
accord with the particular theories of 
music they are studying. In this way, 
at least an hour a week is given to 
music, which is particularly beneficial 
to those classes in which the regular 
classroom teacher is not, or at least 
feels that she is not capable of teaching 
music in the classroom. 

This outline covers only the singing 
program, but the instrumental program 
also is approached from its very begin- 
ning stages, and developed gradually. 

Finally, a few words from Mr. Karl 
Gehrkens, will, I hope, bring these 
points to a satisfactory conclusion: 


The learner must come into actual 
contact with a large amount of good 
music; must sing or play, or must be 
sung or played to; but it means also 
that some more experienced person 
ought sometimes to point out to him 
certain things in or about the music 
that are necessary for his intelligent 
comprehension, and that the learner 
would be likely to miss if they were not 
pointed out. The combination of such 
actual contact with music together with 
a reasonable amount of intelligent and 
inspired guidance will be found to result 
in an intense love of music, an intelligent 
appreciation of it, and a burning desire 
to have more of it, on the part of a 
great many children.® 


SKarl Wilson Gehrkens, An Introduction to 
School Music Teaching, p. 17. 
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The inspired words of a writer express 
in some way what music is to me. May 
my tireless efforts breathe some of the 
wonders of music into the lives of chil- 
dren with whom I come in contact. 


Tue Sprieir or Music* 
By Patricia Scott 


I speak with the voice of the world. 

I am all people and all places. 

My life began before life was, and I 
shall never die, though the earth be 
destroyed. 

I was given to man at the beginning of 
time by the Creator of all things. 

My dwelling place is everywhere. 

I am life and death, sorrow and exul- 
tation. 

Destroy me, and the brief candle of life 
would go out, for I am the flame that 
makes man live. 


I breathe life into his frail mind, and 
give him the will to continue on the 
path that he must tread. 

I speak of peace and concord, goodness 
and mercy. 

Those who accept me, accept them, for 
I am the instrument of Him who 
heals all ills. 
speak in the falling leaves and waving 
grain; the roar of the surf is in my 
voice; the rain and the wind are my 
messengers. 
am quiet valleys and roaring cities — 
the laughter and tears of the world. 
am peace in the midst of fighting —a 
refuge in a world so eaten away by 
hatred that it crumbles at a touch. 
bring comfort and strength to the 
weary of heart, for I teach them the 
lesson of courage and faith. 

I am the voice of the world, and when 
I speak the world listens in quietness. 


* Reprinted with permission from Music Jour- 
nal, April-May, 1959, issue. 


The Teacher Must Relax 


By Sister Marie Francile, F.S.P.A. 


St. Anthony School, Spokane 17, Wash. 


@ A religious relaxed is imperative for 
health of mind and body, and conse- 
quently, for efficiency in religious life. 
To relax truly and properly, a right 
attitude to life is needed. What attitude 
to life can be more right than one 
rooted in faith, anchored in hope, and 
not only based and inspired but per- 
meated by love? An attitude to life 
based on these three foundations facili- 
tates relaxation. 


Faith Fosters Relaxation 

The religious who has developed a 
spirit of faith views all she does and 
all that happens to her as ordained by 
the God who loves her. She sees her 
work as God’s work. Her plan for the 
day is to accomplish what He has 
planned and outlined for her rather than 
to reach a self-set goal of achievement. 
The religious realizes that each moment 
and what it brings has been divinely 
ordained for her from all eternity. Does 
this exclude human planning, foresight, 
enthusiasm, or human industry? Far 
from it! But it does exclude undue 


anxiety and nervous frustration if her 
plans are by force of circumstances 
altered or even destroyed. It excludes 
misplaced emphasis on what is impor- 
tant. One thing in life stands out as 
important and worthy of attainment — 
namely, God and the accomplishment 
of His will. This conviction simplifies 
life. It eases tensions. It clears one’s 
mental vision. “In His will is our peace.” 
When one is at peace, one can more 
readily relax. 


“He Will Sustain You” 

Greatly helpful is the spirit of faith 
as an aid to relaxation. But equally 
beneficial is the spirit of hope and trust. 
It must have been a cynic or a pessimist 
who said, “Pray for the best, expect the 
worst, and then take what God sends 
you.” If a religious is convinced that 
God is directing her life and her work, 
it is comparatively easy to entrust to 
Him the results, whatever He wills them 
to be. Holy Scripture advises us, “Cast 
your care upon the Lord, and He will 
sustain you.” When one with complete 
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confidence entrusts to God’s merciful 
providence one’s duties, one’s health, 
one’s family and friends with all their 
needs, one’s past with its successes and 
failures and blunders, one’s present and 
future needs of mind, soul, and body — 
in short, all that concerns oneself and 
all that concerns those about whom one 
is concerned in the order of charity —a 
relaxed frame of mind as one goes 
about one’s daily duties of life comes 
quite easily. True, there will be trou- 
bles — inevitably so. There will be suf- 
fering. There may be days so dark that 
all the religious can do is to imitate 
St. Paul as it is recorded of him in the 
Acts of the Apostles. He and his com- 
panions, when engulfed by a storm at 
sea so great that they were unable to 
battle it, hoisted out three anchors from 
the stern, and then merely sat back 
and waited for daylight. Yet, it is the 
same St. Faul who asserts that all things 
work together for good to those who 
sincerely love God. And superseding St. 
Paul’s assurance is Christ’s infallible 
statement that to those who seek God’s 
Kingdom first and foremost, all other 
things will be given in addition. 


Love What God Sends 

An attitude to life rooted in faith and 
anchored in hope naturally leads to an 
attitude to life based on love. For a 
religious who sincerely tries to love God, 
it is not too difficult to relax. She regards 
what each moment of life presents to 
her as a gift from Him. Since she loves 
God, it follows that she loves what He 
sends because it is from Him, and He 
has chosen it specifically for her with 
Infinite Wisdom and Love. She appre- 
ciates the gift, yes, because she is con- 
scious of the love behind it, but she 
loves far more the Giver. The religious 
loves with all her heart and strength. 
She knows she is loved with an infinite 
and everlasting love. This realization 
causes tension to cease. A religious real- 
izes that relaxation is conducive to 
increased efficiency in God’s service. 
Therefore, if she loves God, she will 
foster a relaxed frame of mind and a 
relaxed way of pursuing her daily duties 
as a means to attain that end. It is one 
way of manifesting her love to God. 
Being in love, she will strive after all 
that evidences, sustains, or increases 
that love. 


Why not Exchange Teachers 


in Catholic Colleges? 


By Sister Charlesetta, O.P. 


Siena College, Memphis, Tenn. 


Wi Almost all religious communities to- 
day conduct at least one or possibly 
two colleges. Because of the great ex- 
pense attached to financing a college, 
it is found that the average community 
or province rarely can support more 
than one four-year college, or in some 
cases two colleges. Obviously, this pre- 
sents the problem of faculty changes. 
When Sisters or Brothers are educated 
for college level work and have earned 
the degrees for their respective fields, 
it is conceded that they will remain 
many years attached to one college. 
The cry is heard many times, “Our 
college needs new blood!” Granted that 
this condition exists, likewise granted 
that the community’s great expense in 
preparing subjects for professorships 
exists, is there still not some way to 
counteract this problem of long term 
assignments in the same college? Is 
there not some way to introduce new 
personalities into our faculty corps? 
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The hiring of secular teachers is in a 
small way bringing new ideas to the 
college faculty. Because of the salary 
problem here involved not too much 
variety can be secured in this manner. 
Another plan which has been recom- 
mended many times at educational con- 
ventions is the Exchange Plan. Why not 
try a program of faculty exchanges with 
other communities? For example, a Sis- 
ter who is a professor of history from 
say Omaha, Nebraska, could be ex- 
changed for one in the same field at 
Miami, Fla. In that way we would be 
broadening our faculty by the infiltra- 
tion of ideas from teachers educated 
and experienced in other sections of the 
country. The narrowness that grows 
from the same teachers in the same col- 
lege year after year would be combated 
to some extent. The faculty meetings 
would be enlivened and the give and 
take of ideas in general would be 
enriched. 


This Plan May Aid Vocations 

It is possible, too, when Sisters wear- 
ing another religious habit appear on 
the campus that vocations are stimu- 
lated. Several years ago this very fact 
occurred when one of our former fresh- 
men transferred to the Sisters of St. 
Joseph’s College in California. While 
attending Saturday classes there she 
noticed two Sisters of the Holy Cross 
and was impressed by their religious 
habit. She asked to interview them and 
was given an appointment. Before the 
year was over she had entered their 
novitiate. God’s ways are sometimes 
strange. A dormant vocation may be 
activated when a prospective subject 
sees a religious habit that moves her to 
take further steps. Personally, I think 
it would add a little color and life to 
any campus to see a different religious 
garb appear occasionally. 


How to Make the Plan Effective 

This plan to be effective should be 
carried out by definite steps. A com- 
plete form would have to be filled in. 
A college dean must necessarily know 
if the incoming professor or instructor 
is equipped to give the specified courses 
required in her curriculum. Since the 
exchange possibly would be made for 
one year only, no college would suffer 
too much if it lost out a little on the 
“deal.” We all know there are “teachers 
and teachers.” We know, too, that some 
professors however well prepared do not 
really “click” in the classroom. To make 
this plan a success, a college president 
should select one of her most repre- 
sentative instructors for the occasion, 
and not transfer a professor whose class- 
room techniques are unpopular and 
whose instructions are vague and dis- 
organized. That would be unfair to the 
college that is participating in the Ex- 
change Plan. 


The Individuals Involved Profit 

Another advantage to this system 
would be the rewarding experience of- 
fered to an enterprising teacher who is 
sent for a year to another college in 
perhaps a distant section of the country. 
Undoubtedly she would have much to 
observe and possibly to learn from the 
institution, its faculty, and its environs. 
She would be broadening her experience 
and getting many intangible rewards that 
are impossible to secure from books, 
studies, lectures, etc. Then, too, she is 
bringing something new to the college 
and is helping to conquer that obstacle 
of “Our college needs new blood!” Per- 
haps this short article will stimulate 
discussion on this question. 
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Fiigh School Section 


A Unit on Occupations 


Wi Occupational guidance in a Catholic 
high school is often a stepchild crowded 
out at the curriculum table. Difficulties 
of time and staff tend to reduce any 
occupational guidance into handing out 
free occupational materials or hoping 
that placing all of the eggs into a career 
day basket will solve the problem. There 
is no easy and simple solution, but 
much can be done in using more effi- 
ciently the resources at hand. We shall 
describe one such approach in which a 
five-hour unit of group guidance has 
been developed with gratifying results. 


Analyzing Abilities and 
Achievements 

This unit begins on the premise that 
before a student can determine where 
he is going and what he will become, 
he must first know where he is now 
and what he is in terms of his abilities, 
achievements, and interests. Before this 
unit is begun, it is necessary to inform 
the student about his performance on 
previous testing situations. At Pius XI 
High School, all freshmen are given the 
Differential Aptitude Tests, the Jowa 
Tests of Educational Development, and 


the Kuder Preference Record. These 
scores are listed on the individual work- 
sheet and given to the students in the 
first session along with mimeographed 
copies explaining the meanings of these 
tests and scores. 

It is not important that the specific 
tests mentioned above are used, but 
some tests that show ability and achieve- 
ment are important to this unit. As an 
introduction to the unit, the students 
are told that ability scores reflect the 
God-given talents they have, and the 
achievement tests indicate to what 
degree they have been developing these 
talents. Then the students are asked to 
compare these results with their report 
card grades, so that they can see the 
relationship between what abilities they 
may have, and the objective develop- 
ment of these abilities, as indicated by 
the degree that they are producing in 
the classroom. 

At this time they are asked to write 
down an occupational aspiration they 
may have, and whatever hobbies they 
have develored. The papers are collected 
at the end of this session, and the 
teacher or counselor in charge examines 


An unidentified instructor offers guidance tests and 
advice to a senior student on his future career. 
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By Norbert Riegert, M.A. 


Pius XI High School, Milwaukee, Wis. 


them that evening to detect -discrepan- 
cies between abilities and achievement 
between grades and aspirations; he 
makes comments on the back of the 
worksheet. Surprisingly enough, many 
students realize before the session is 
over that there is a discrepancy between 
what they are and what they would like 
to be, and for the first time they show 
concern for this state of affairs by ask- 
ing for advice or for an interview. 


The Student Studies Himself 

In subsequent sessions, the students 
are asked to list their present subjects 
and their grades and to express their 
opinion about them. At this point, 
candid and revealing statements are 
often made, and the students see, with 
the help of the teacher, the relationship. 
or lack of relationship, between their 
present classes and their abilities and 
goals. Subjects that will be taken in 
following years of high school are dis- 
cussed, explained, and recorded. This 
has proved beneficial in later registration 
by answering questions at this time and 
helping to gain insight concerning what 
future courses they should follow. 

During this time an _ occupational 
score sheet is given out. Here are listed 
the professions and job opportunities 
that are found in the free occupational 
literature in the guidance office. At Pius 
XI High School we have received in 
quantity the free career information 
supplied by the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company? and the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers. The titles are 
listed and the necessary scores on the 
aptitude, achievement, and interest tests 
are given with these titles so that the 
student can roughly match up his scores 
with various occupations. He is free to 
take whatever literature pertains to his 
scores, and he is encouraged to use the 
Occupational Outlook Handbook for 
further information. 


1New York Life Insurance Co., 51 Madison 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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The guidance instructor makes up an Individual Worksheet for each student, showing test scores, interests, 
studies, etc. The basic form can be easily reproduced on the school duplicating machine. 


At this point an occupational study 
blank is given to the student, and he 
is to fill in the materials that will give 
him deeper understanding on the neces- 
sary training and qualifications, working 
conditions and outlook, and salary. 

As a final step, a letter is taken home 
to the parents explaining the purpose 
of this unit and asking them to sit down 
with their child and go over the work- 
sheet. This letter is returned to the 
school after the parents have given their 
comments or supplied additional infor- 
mation. 


A Case Study 


The techniques of presenting this unit 
on occupations can be demonstrated by 
a sample case study. As can be seen on 
the illustration, Don is a sophomore 
with above average ability. It was no 
surprise to him to know that he had 
mathematical talents and that his over- 
all testing record indicated college po- 
tential. But he did become concerned 
when he saw a variation appearing 
between his ability and his achievement 
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as shown by report card scores. He was 
asked to determine the average of his 
verbal, numerical, and abstract scores, 
which gave him a general intelligence 
percentile. This was compared with his 
composite score on the achievement 
battery, and again with his scholastic 
average and percentile. There appeared 
to be a dropping off from the upper 
quarter of ability to the upper third in 
grade attainment. Although it was not 
a serious drop, the relatively low score 
on sources of information gave a clue 
to poor study procedures. On his own 
volition he came after class to find out 
what he could do to keep his record 
from continuing this adverse trend. 
Don indicated that he wanted to be 
an accountant, a choice supported by 
strong scores in mumerical and abstract 
aptitude, quantitative thinking achieve- 
ment, and in computational and clerical 
interests. His verbal aptitude and cor- 
rectness of writing, reading of literature, 
and general vocabulary achievement 
scores indicated the potential necessary 
for a college program. Up to this point, 


his high school average had been in the 
top half, and he was encouraged to con- 
tinue in his aspirations. The hobbies 
Don has pursued indicated the intro- 
verted pattern that supported his choice. 

His second choice of medical research 
worker was not as strongly supported 
in his matural science achievement 
scores, nor are his reactions to biology 
especially encouraging. It is important 
to note at this point that these con- 
clusions were reached by Don through 
this group technique and did not need 
the individual attention of the teacher 
or counselor. Here lies the major ad- 
vantage of this unit, since it permits 
individual insight through group pro- 
cedures. 

The need to get higher grades in line 
with his verbal abilities.in English and 
religion became obvious to him. There 
was no problem in working out a tenta- 
tive schedule for the next two years 
that helped prepare him for college. 
With the help of the Occupational Out- 
look Handbook, more information was 
gained so that he could complete the 
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occupational study blank. 

The letter that was sent to the parents 
came back with a request for an inter- 
view. The father stated he was pleased 
that his son had realized his potential 
and was making concrete plans for the 
future. The father and son had talked 
to an accountant, and along with the 
results of the worksheet and study 
blank, they all felt this was a logical 
and wise choice. » 

The father stated that because of 
family size and income that the college 
costs might be more than he could 
afford. Scholarship possibilities were dis- 
cussed but, what was most gratifying, 
Don stated he wanted to get a summer 
job and start saving toward college and 
work his way through if he could. 

A unit of this type, which takes about 
five class periods may not solve all the 
problems that arise, but it has proved 
effective at Pius XI High School in 
motivating sophomores toward future 
goals. With most students it has supplied 
more insight into what they now have 
and where they could go if they utilized 
the facilities and opportunities at hand. 


OCCUPATIONAL SCORE SHEET 


* Indicates College Training Is Necessary. 


Verbal Reasoning 
Numerical Reasoning 
Abstract Thinking 
Space Relations 
Mechanical Reasoning 


* All professions imply 
high V CW RL & GV. 


*Accountant 
*Architect 
*Banker 
Business 
*Chemist 
*Dentist 
*Doctor 


*Engineer 
(all types) 


Correct Writing 
Quantitative Thinking 
Reading of Natural Sciences 
Reading of Social Sciences 
Reading of Literature 
General Vocabulary 

Social Science Background 


Outdoor 
Mechanical 
Computational 
Scientific 
Persuasive 
Artistic 
Literary 

Mu Musical (Mu) 
SS Social Service 
Cl Clerical 


rr wvnNOKO 


INTEREST 


CW QT RL GV 
RNS 

Qr 

Qr 

RNS QT 


This is part of the Occupational Score Sheet developed by Pius XI High 
School, Milwaukee, for rating students for various professions and occupa- 


tions. 


The form is duplicated and distributed to students so they may 


evaluate themselves. 


New Approaches to Latin | 


By Sister Therese, S.N.D. 


Convent of Notre Dame, Bridgeport 4, Conn. 


WM Today in the United States the vast 
majority of boys and girls of high school 
age are in high school. Such was not 
the situation fifty years ago when boys 
and girls of an age to learn went to 
work in factories and shops, while the 
relatively few wended their way to 
college-preparatory high schools, not so 
much because of superior mentality but 
rather on account of the size of Papa’s 
bank account. The courses of study in 
these schools presumably prepared the 
students for college, which purported to 
prepare them for the professions or 
white-collar jobs. 

Laws controlling child labor and com- 
pulsory education have changed all this, 
forcing into high school students who 
not only differ from the students of the 
past but even among themselves, espe- 
cially in social and economic milieu, in 
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present and future interests and occupa- 
tions, and in general attitude toward 
life. All these factors have affected and 
continue to affect our educational situa- 
tion, and must be taken into considera- 
tion in establishing curricula, in out- 
lining courses of study, and in writing 
and selecting textbooks. Particularly is 
this necessary with regard to the Latin 
language, no longer a required subject 
for graduation or college entrance, yet 
still an integral part of basic cultural 
education. 

Several educators, cognizant of the 
changed population and factors in our 
high schools, have attempted and are 
attempting new approaches to the teach- 
ing of Latin. In order to understand all 
that is involved in these suggested 
changes, we have tried to outline here 
the so-called Traditional, Functional, 


Structural, and Natural approaches, con- 
cluding with a suggested Modern Ap- 
proach, which includes the best features 
of all. 


Il. The Traditional Approach 

The traditional, grammar-analysis 
method of teaching Latin had its be- 
ginning in the sixteenth century, when 
slavish imitation of the works of Cicero 
became the chief objective of teaching 
Latin in the schools. Only the Latin of 
the Golden Age of Latin literature 
(80 B.c—A.D. 14) was deemed fit for 
study. Unfortunately for the future 
study of Latin, the radical revivalists 
of ancient Latin learning prevailed and 
the results of their Latin educational 
theories still prevail. 

The traditional standard course in 
secondary-school Latin in the United 
States since 1894 has been four or five 
books of Caesar, six orations of Cicero, 
and six books of Vergil. The elements 
of grammar are supposed to be “cov- 
ered” during the first year, followed by 
the “reading” of continuous classical 
Latin— Caesar in the second, Cicero 
in the third, and Vergil in the fourth. 

“Reading” in most schools means dis- 
secting, parsing, and translating so many 
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lines of Latin each day. The study of 
Latin has become a science, its goal 
mental discipline. With the revival of 
learning, it ceased to be the art of speak- 
ing, reading, or writing a language. 

To add to the inconsistencies, al- 
though approximately 95 per cent of 
the students in our high school Latin 
classes today do not continue their study 
of this language beyond the second year. 
in schools that cling to the traditional 
method (and they are the majority), 
we are still following in the first and 
second years a course of study and text- 
books intended originally for later work 
in Latin. We are, as it were, laying a 
foundation for a building that is not 
going to be built. For 95 per cent of 
our Latin students, Caesar is a terminal 
author, despite the fact that Caesar 
not only was never intended as a term- 
inal author, but is very difficult Latin, 
more difficult than the French, Spanish. 
or German used in the fourth year of 
high school. 

Moreover, anomalous as it may seem, 
it is safe to say that there is not a 
single first-year text in existence that 
adequately prepares the average class 
for the intelligent reading of Caesar, 
even though many start with Caesar, 
stay with Caesar, and end with Caesar, 
with vocabulary, drills, and sentences 
taken designedly and entirely from 
Caesar. To impose these “based-on- 
Caesar” texts on first-year students has 
been termed stupid pedagogy, but to 
squander two years in such grammatical 
mental-gymnastic exercises has been 
utterly irrational. Any other subject 
under similar duress would have simply 
faded out of the educational picture as 
it would well deserve. 


Il. The Functional Approach 

As far back as 1920-24, the Classical 
Investigation Committee, composed of 
70 leading Latin scholars and educators, 
conducted the most elaborate and de- 
tailed investigation ever made of the 
teaching of any language. In its report, 


based upon factual data obtained 
through tests and experiments, as well 
as the opinions of successful and ex- 
perienced teachers of Latin throughout 
the country, the Classical Investigation 
Committee defined the primary immedi- 
ate objective of Latin study as “the 
progressive development of ability to 
read and understand Latin.” To attain 
this objective, they wrote, there must 
be progressive mastery of syntax, inflec- 
tions, and vocabulary, but these must be 
strictly limited to those which function 
as means by which ability to read and 
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understand Latin is secured. 

This report urged strongly that “the 
reading of continuous Latin should begin 
at the earliest possible moment” in the 
first semester, that “for at least the 
first three semesters, a large amount of 
graded, easy (made) Latin should be 
included in the course, and that the 
first classical authors should not be 
introduced, at least in unmodified form, 
before the beginning of the fourth 
semester.” Moreover, this reading ma- 
terial should be selected as to content 
solely on the basis of its suitability for 
interpreting to young people the most 
significant and appropriate phases of 
Roman life and thought. Particular 
emphasis should be placed upon the 
three great duties of the Romans: 
loyalty to the family, devotion to coun- 
try, and fulfillment of obligations to the 
gods. 

From this report developed the func- 
tional method of teaching Latin. Syntax, 
inflected forms, and vocabulary are to 
be met first in meaningful, continuous 
context. At the beginning, the first 
vocabulary, pronunciation, and funda- 
mental grammar are to be introduced 
in oral-aural work. As soon as possible, 
the students are to be taught to compre- 
hend meaning in the Latin word order. 
Selections are to be read orally, phrase 
by phrase, until the student is able to 
read and understand Latin sentences as 
the Romans understood and read them. 

Since the publication of this report, 
there have appeared a number of series 
of textbooks which avowedly are based 
upon the functional method. Some of 
these have been criticized for the quality 
of the made-Latin of which the reading 
lessons are composed. But made-Latin 
does not necessarily mean poor Latin. 
Some very correct and elegant Latin is 
made-Latin. It must be remembered that 
it is fundamental to the functional ap- 
proach that forms and vocabulary and 
syntax be introduced in context. In the 
first lessons of a first-year book this 
must necessarily be accomplished slowly. 
The Latin idiom and thought pattern 
should be introduced as soon as suffi- 
cient vocabulary, as well as inflections 
and syntax, have been taught, but that 
can hardly be in the first semester of 
Latin. 

More justified criticisms, perhaps, have 
been that the grammar is either intro- 
duced in haphazard form or is so sugar- 
coated as to be difficult of recognition. 
Some texts dwell too long on the first 
and second declensions and the present 
tense of the indicative. Others introduce 
into the stories so many unknowns, that 


every second or third word is accom- 
panied by an explanatory parenthesis or 
a number indicating a footnote. To be 
truly functional and serve its best pur- 
pose, the reading lesson should be the 
means of introducing the new words or 
forms or syntax which are to be the 
subject matter of that particular lesson, 
as well as review or drill of that which 
has been taught previously. 

In practice, this method has several 
weaknesses. Its lack of formality and 
rigidity opens the way to poor perform- 
ance much more easily than does the 
traditional or formal method. There is 
a tendency to substitute skimming for 
accurate reading. One does not read 
Latin intelligently without the ability to 
recognize automatically the function of 
Latin case or personal endings. The 
automatic association of function with 
form is obtained only by persistent and 
careful drill. Students do not ordinarily 
pick up accurate knowledge of either 
function or form solely from reading. 


Ill. The Structural Approach 

A new approach to the teaching of 
Latin may be found in Latin: A Struc- 
tural Approach by Waldo E. Sweet. In 
this text, published in 1957, Dr. Sweet 
endeavors to apply the findings of 
structural linguistics to Latin. The stu- 
dent is to “learn Latin by hearing it, 
speaking it, reading it, and writing it, 
not by talking about it.” 

The book contains 360 basic sen- 
tences, mainly axioms and _ proverbs, 
selected from the wide range of Latin 
literature from very early Latin to the 
late Middle Ages. It is interesting to 
note that comparatively few of these 
selections are taken from the period 
of the Golden Age of Latin literature; 
none are from the works of Caesar. 

In the first 24 pages the student is 
introduced to a few fundamental princi- 
ples of linguistics. In Lesson One “ten 
utterances” are subject matter for the 
Latin function and form of twelve nouns 
of the five regular declensions in the 
nominative, accusative, and ablative 
singular; five adjectives of the first, 
second, and third declensions, three 
prepositions, two adverbs, and one 
conjunction. Prepositions, adverbs, and 
conjunctions are labeled indeclinables. 
Nine verbs, each of which ends in -t 
are introduced. 

In Lesson Two, the ten utterances 
are discussed, translated, and set for 
memorization. Work on derivatives is 
begun in this lesson. Ten new basic 
sentences, involving 22 new words, are 
introduced in Lesson Three. Here begin 
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the pattern practices, followed by self- 
tests, which are regular features of all 
succeeding lessons. Included in these 
35 lessons are all the forms and the 
syntax which the author says are needed 
for the reading of the Latin the student 
is likely to meet in high school or col- 
lege Latin texts. 

The 76 pages of narrative readings 
which follow the lessons contain in- 
scriptions from gravestones, epigrams of 
Martial, fables of Phaedrus, and poems 
of Catullus. The Latin-English vocabu- 
lary has a total of 1666 entries, mostly 
from,Late and Medieval Latin. There is 
no summary of paradigms or grammati- 
cal rules. There are tape recordings for 
drill and testing, although the author 
states that the book may be used with- 
out tapes. Undoubtedly the tapes would 
considerably lessen the grueling mental 
and physical strain of this method. 

The second book in this series will be 
Vergil’s Aeneid in four volumes. Volume 
One, just off the press, contains the 
Aeneid, Books I and II, with a Latin 
interpretation and selected notes from 
Servius and Donatus, all in Latin. The 
other volumes are in preparation. Al- 
though the author makes no attempt 
in either the first or second book to 
teach the Latin of the Augustan Age or 
the rules of prosody, the students, with- 
out further preparation are plunged into 
the translation of the Aeneid, with all 
footnotes in Latin, no summary of 
grammatical rules or paradigms, and no 
list of vocabulary. 

Sweet’s books are intended primarily 
for college students, although the au- 
thor claims that Book One can be used, 
but at a much slower pace, in high 
school. In this the author betrays phe- 
nomenal ignorance of the capabilities 
of high school freshmen. Even if the 
teaching of Latin were postponed to the 
junior and senior years, the jevel of 
approach, the terminology, the amount 
of material to be covered would be still 
much too difficult. Surely no experienced 
teacher would expect immature ninth 
grade students to grasp the meanings 
of such words as morpheme, morpho- 
morpheme, allomorphs, etc. Even the 
teacher might be forced to take a course 
in linguistics before attempting such. 

The author proposes that college 
freshmen classes proceed at the rate of 
one lesson per class meeting, high school 
students at half this speed. The book 
consists of 35 lessons. After 22 class 
meetings (44 for high school students), 
the students are expected to read in 
Latin with comprehension the epigrams 
of Martial, the poems of Catullus, and 
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the fables of Phaedrus, and after that, 
without further preparation, the Aeneid 
of Vergil. 

That this text should be considered 
an acceptable substitute for the excellent 
textbooks now on the market is hardly 
conceivable. The material is not graded. 
No attempt has been made to lead the 
beginner from one step to another. No 
simple Latin is provided for pupils who 
must read their first connected prose. 
In the final analysis success of the 
method rests on sheer memory. All that 
has been learned about methods of 
teaching over the course of the cen- 
turies is thrown aside, or rather, is 
ignored. Here certainly is a situation 
where one must prefer “to be the last 
by whom the old is left aside” than “the 
first by whom the new is tried.” 


IV. The Natural (Semidirect) 
Method of Approach 

Latin by the Natural Method, pub- 
lished in 1957 and developed by Rev. 
William Most, has for basic principle: 
Learning a Language Is Learning a 
Set of Habits, rather than a group of 
paradigms or grammatical rules. In this 
it seems to be in agreement with the 
structural approach. But while Dr. 
Sweet uses the terminology of descrip- 
tive linguistics, Father Most adheres to 
traditional grammatical terminology. Dr. 
Sweet uses basic sentences selected from 
all periods of Latin literature; Father 
Most rather long, made-Latin stories, 
based on Roman history and the Vulgate 
Old Testament, and written according 
to the rules of Late Latin, which he 
claims is “the better, the more normal, 
and the less affected form of the lan- 
guage, and which is better adapted to 
beginners.” 


The author, although he implies the 
use of oral work in the foreword, pro- 
vides no practice in oral-aural use of 
Latin on the part of the pupil. This is 
evidently to be supplied by the teacher. 
Since the text lacks macrons, it is diffi- 
cult to see how a pupil could properly 
accent words of more than two syllables, 
even if the oral practice were taken 
directly from the text. 

The second book of Latin by the 
Natural Method is predominantly a 
reader. A summary of stories from the 
Old Testament to the succession of 
Herod the Great constitutes sections I 
and II. The rest of the book comprises 
100 short selections from the Roman 
Missal, Nepos’ Lives (the unmodified 
text of Pausanias, Themistocles, Agesi- 
laus, and Epaminondas), the life of St. 
Cypria and sections from his Liber de 
Oratione Dominica, and the speeches of 
Caesar and Cato as found in Sallust’s 
Bellum Catilinae. Of the 160 sections, 
25 are taken from the classical authors 
for which no explanations have been 
made. There are no notes on the 
text; there is no general Latin-English 
vocabulary. 

The authors and originators of both 
these approaches to the teaching of 
Latin betray an unrealistic attitude 
toward present-day students and teach- 
ers. As in the traditional and functional 
approaches, they are laying a foundation 
for a building that is not going to be 
built for the 95 per cent of our high 
school students who do not continue 
Latin beyond the first and second years. 

The use of Late Latin by Father 
Most and all periods of Latin by Dr. 
Sweet is definitely a move in the wrong 
direction. The experience of years has 
shown that classical Latin (not neces- 


Two Christmas windows 
were “painted” with a 
mixture of Bon Ami and 
tempera paint. Sister Mary 
Julian, O.P., of Nativity of 
Blessed Virgin Mary School, 
Menominee, Ill., explained 
the project in the November 
issue of C.S.J. 


























































































































































































































































































































sarily of the Golden Age) is the best 
Latin to learn as a foundation for all 
further study in that language. To re- 
verse the process is to discard all that 
has been gained from scholarly research 
and experimentation in modern methods 
of teaching Latin, of writing Latin 
fextbooks, and of compiling Latin 
dictionaries. 


V. A Sound Modern Approach 

Most experienced and successful teach- 
ers of Latin will agree that there is no 
inconsistency between the functional 
(sometimes called reading) and tradi- 
tional (formal, grammatical) approaches 
to the teaching of Latin. One is auxiliary 
to the other. A knowledge of forms and 
syntax is fundamental to the reading 
of the language. The important factor 
is that forms and syntax be presented 
and learned in the most efficient manner 
possible, but as means to an end. Ability 
to read with easy and accurate compre- 
hension depends upon automatic recog- 
nition of meanings of vocabulary and 
the functions of forms, as well as the 
right understanding of syntax. 

Oral-aural methods, horizontal ap- 
proach, pattern sentences, and drills, 
all can be used as means to the primary 
aim of teaching Latin (which is the 
ability to read Latin), and to the ulti- 
mate linguistic and_historical-cultural 
aims. The real problem is to find a way 
to teach Latin so as to benefit the stu- 
dent who will study the language only 
one or two years, without weakening 
the preparation of the student who will 
continue for two or more years. 

Although the Classical Investigation 
Committee stated: “The work of each 
year, beginning with the first, should 
be so organized as to be worthwhile in 
itself, whether or not the pupil is to go 
further in the study of Latin,” they did 
not formulate objectives for a two-year 
terminal course in Latin such as is 
necessary today. Caesar remains in most 
courses of study the terminal author 
for the 95 per cent of our students who 
will not continue Latin after two years, 
and “based-on-Caesar” texts are still 
being published for first year students. 

We believe that a rich and satisfac- 
tory two-year course of study in Latin 
can be formulated along the following 
lines: 

1. From the very first there should 
be an abundance of easy Latin for read- 
ing, much more than is commonly re- 
quired or supplied now. As soon as 
practical, made-Latin should be replaced 
by real Latin, simplified from the 
classical authors. 
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2. Provision should be made for oral- 
aural work. Students should hear and 
speak correct classical Latin from the 
first day of class. Questions may be 
asked and answered in simple Latin. 
Frequent dictation take directly from 
the text should be an integral part of 
this oral-aural work. 

3. Word-study and word-building 
should be systematically presented. 

4. The basic Latin vocabulary should 
have surrender value for both English 
and Latin. 

5. Forms and syntax should be taught 
functionally, but the recognition of 
forms and functions must be made auto- 
matic by sufficient drill on phrase and 
sentence patterns. The explanations of 
rules and paradigms should be clear and 
simple. 

6. The connected reading in Latin and 
the correlative reading in English should 
give the students an understanding of 
the role played by classical culture in 
shaping our own Western culture in 
literature, art, law, and the basic princi- 








ples of social and political organization. 
These readings in the first year should 
center around the social life of the 
Romans, common myths and legends, 
and prominent leaders and heroes of 
ancient Roman times. In the second 
year they should include, besides Caesar, 
selections from late and medieval Latin. 

A two-year course in Latin, such as 
outlined here, is worthwhile in itself. 
It will benefit the student who can study 
the language only two years, without 
weakening the preparation of the stu- 
dent who desires to continue his study 
for two or more years. In fact, if what 
we offer the terminal student is not of 
benefit to those who continue, we may 
well suspect that the program does not 
solve the problem for the terminal au- 
thor either. We should have one aim 
in view —that all our Latin students 
should enjoy the rich linguistic and cul- 
tural advantages to be gained from an 
organized course in Latin as set forth 
in scholarly, attractive, comprehensive 
and teachable textbooks. 


Character Training 


in Business Education 


By Sister M. Corine, S.C.L. 


Ward High School, Kansas City 2, Kans. 


WE Catholic business education, as the 
name implies, has a twofold purpose. 
As Catholic business training its first 
aim is “to co-operate with divine grace 
in forming the true and perfect Chris- 
tian . . . the true and finished man of 
character.”? Since it is business educa- 
tion, it must develop those attitudes, 
habits, and skills that will prepare man 
“for what he must do here below, in 
order to attain the sublime end for 
which he was created.”? Therefore, when 
we speak of Catholic business education 


1Pius XI, Pope, Christian Education of Youth 
(New York: National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence, 1926), p. 5. 

2] bid. 









“we think in terms of those business 
ideas and ideals, attitudes, and apprecia- 
tions, those business skills and aptitudes, 
which will be directed and guided and 
inspired by religious principles and 
which will be stimulated by religious 
motivation both at school and in the 
workaday world.’ 


The Present Status 

Business educators have had to do 
many things in the past several decades 
to meet the growing demands of busi- 





3Bezou, Rev. Henry C., “Responsibility of the 
Catholic School in Business Education,” Catholic 
Business Education Association Journal, p. 40, 
1949, 
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ness. They have made many changes in 
subject matter, procedures, and tech- 
niques. From the point of skill develop- 
ment, they have been well repaid for 
their efforts. Businessmen, as a whole, 
have lauded them for their ability to 
produce skilled typists and stenogra- 
phers. However, businessmen complain 
that young people today lack certain 
character traits essential to business. 
Those most frequently mentioned are 
dependability, thoroughness, ability to 
take criticism, courtesy, the ability to 
get along with others, and loyalty. If 
it is true that practically 90 per cent of 
all dismissals on the job and 75 per cent 
of failures to win promotion can be 
traced to personality defects, then edu- 
cators must realize that it is their obli- 
gation to see that training is given in 
this area. Especially should Catholic 
business educators feel a deep responsi- 
bility in developing Christlike attitudes 
and ideals in those who will take their 
places in the business world of tomor- 
row. Catholic business education can 
meet this challenge and hereby make 
its greatest contribution to business 
education. 


Develop Character and Personality 
The Catholic high school lays the 

foundation for this important work. Its 

philosophy is God-centered, religion per- 


meates every aspect and phase of the 
teaching, and Christ, the character Ideal, 
is ever held up as a source of inspira- 
tion and a model for imitation. He alone 
furnishes the real incentive for honest 
work, for cheerful performance of duty, 
and for loyalty to one’s firm and one’s 
co-worker. Unless techniques for per- 
sonality development have their founda- 
tion deeply rooted in Christ and His 
teaching, they will have no lasting value. 
The businesslike atmosphere of the busi- 
ness department in a Catholic school 
is then conducive to developing char- 
acter. One powerful influence is the 
example of the teacher. If she wants to 
train in dependability, she must be de- 
pendable herself, always on time, care- 
ful of her duties, particularly when not 
observed, and responsible for whatever 
is entrusted to her. Then, in turn, she 
can teach dependability by insisting on 
these principles in her students. The 
alert teacher will see that students re- 
port to class promptly, that they are 
absent only for legitimate reasons, that 
they telephone when unable to report 
to school, that they do not repeat confi- 
dential information, and that they are 


*MacGibbon, Elizabeth Gregg, Fitting Yourself 
jor Business (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1941), p. 252. 
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alert to, and eager to anticipate the 
needs of others. Since an employer 
expects his employees to work without 
supervision, the teacher occasionally 
absents herself from the class for a 
short time and on her return checks 
their work habits. Extra work sometimes 
requires the students’ time after school 
hours. Willingness to work is a trait 
that will certainly help them make good. 
Oftentimes being willing to do a little 
more than is expected of them will make 
up for lack of experience and inadept- 
ness in other things.* How necessary it 
is that they be trained in generosity and 
in the responsibility of completing a 
task before leaving for the day! 


Develop Thoroughness 

In like manner the business teacher 
trains for thoroughness, courtesy, ability 
to take criticism, to get along with 
others, loyalty, and all the other social 
virtues, first by practicing those traits 
herself and then by providing oppor- 
tunities for their exercise in the class- 
room. She impresses upon the student 
the fact that only his best work will 
be acceptable. If the goal in the day’s 
lesson is accuracy, his papers must be 
perfect; if the goal is mailability, his 
work must meet office standards in that 
regard. He learns to listen carefully and 
to follow directions meticulously; he is 
most painstaking and exact and sees his 
work to a successful conclusion. He 
takes pride in his undertakings, for he 
realizes that time spent in doing a care- 
less piece of work is time lost. 


Develop Honest Humility 

If the school is to be the training 
ground for business, the student must 
learn to take criticism. Frequently, work 
that does not meet office standards must 
be returned to him and his methods of 
procedure corrected. He must be taught 
to realize that the ability to take criti- 
cism constructively is the ultimate test 
of how big a person he is. He must 
learn to take unwarranted criticism with 
a smile, if he would succeed on the job.® 
The true Catholic teacher will inspire 
his student to purify his intention and 
supernaturalize his work. Thus, in time 
he will be able to take criticism gra- 
ciously. 


Develop Courtesy 

Often human relationships in business 
make or break the employee — the daily 
give and take between employer and 
employee, between one worker or an- 
other. There is a parallel to this situa- 


5]bid., p. 261. 
*Ibid., p. 284. 


tion in the classroom. By being patient, 
kind, considerate, yet firm, the Catholic 
teacher can command respect and at 
the same time maintain a wholesome 
teacher-student relationship. By working 
with others, the student meets many 
situations that will call for courtesy. He 
learns to greet his teacher and com- 
panions, not to interrupt anyone who is 
talking without excusing himself, and 
to be pleasant at all times to all with 
whom he comes into contact. He is 
taught to respect the rights of others 
by working quietly, by doing his share 
of extra tasks and by taking his turn 
at the various machines. In a word, he 
has many opportunities to be gracious 
and kind and to co-operate with his 
co-workers. By manifesting interest not 
only in his own work but in life in gen- 
eral and by maintaining a friendly con- 
cern in those about him, he automatically 
becomes a better adjusted person and 
is thereby beloved by all. 


Develop Loyalty 

To train in loyalty, teachers must be 
loyal to each other, to tueir students, 
to their school, to their parish, to their 
community, to their country and to 
their God. Students who never hear 
words of criticism or faultfinding and 
are placed in an atmosphere where the 
highest type of loyalty prevails have 
been given the foundation for loyalty 
to themselves, to their employer, to 
their business associates, and to the 
firm. 

It is only when business education 
has developed the student into “a man 
of character,” and not merely an expert 
in business skills, that it can justify the 
title of Catholic Business Education. 


*Pius XI, Pope, op. cit., p. 5. 
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SMALL CLASSES AND CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


No. 9: 


An interesting confirmation of the 
series of editorials during the past 
school year (1959-60) on smaller 
classes in elementary and secondary 
education is found in the No. 2 study 
in New Dimensions in Higher Edu- 
cation by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, called Effectiveness in Teaching. 

Twelve research and experimental 
studies included in this report as well 
as earlier studies confirm the hypoth- 
esis under which they are grouped: 

That the critical variable in teach- 
ing effectiveness in higher education 
is not class size, but rather the qual- 
ity of the teaching (and learning). 
All the findings in the various studies 
confirm this hypothesis. 

In the Miami University study it 
was found that: 

“Acquisition of subject matter 
knowledge is not adversely affected 
by assignment to a large class rather 
than to a small control section. There 
has been no consistent finding for all 
three semesters of investigation to 
date. 

“When .. . achievement, defined 
as the ability to solve problems and 
think critically in the subject area 

. Was investigated . . . in selected 
courses . . . it was found that large 
class instruction compared favorably 
with control instruction.” 

In a Fordham University study it 
was found that: 

“Given good teaching, a large 
class with good quality equaled the 
achievement of a smaller class with 
the same quality [in] command of 
subject matter, social awareness, and 
in principled synthesis of social out- 
look.” 

At Washington State University, 
“size of class was not found to be 
related to student achievement. At 
Tulane, the finding is more specific: 

“The amount of achievement, as 
measured by standardized tests [and | 
the attitudes of students toward 
American government, varied as a 
function of the course instructor and 
did not vary as a function of size 
of class. This suggests that the differ- 
ential skills and abilities of the in- 
structors to present materials to 
large and small classes is the critical 
variable.” 


SMALLER CLASSES AND HIGHER EDUCATION 


The experiments at the University 
of New Mexico indicate “where class 
sections were determined to have 
been comparable . . . results . . . sug- 
gest that the instructor is a more 
important variable than class size 
per se.” 

And a finding at Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute adds: “It also ap- 
pears that a case can be made for 
exposing students, in large groups, 
to the most capable, sensitive, and 
stimulating teaching that a school 
can afford.” 

Teachers in all grades of schools 
should get this pamphlet of the U. S. 
Office of Education as an interesting 
analysis of the problem of class size 
and the effective teacher and ad- 
ministrator should examine the twelve 
studies included. 

An interpretation of these studies 
on implications for independent study 
will be made in the next editorial in 
this series. — E. A. F. 


ENDOWMENT OF LARGER 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITIES 


An interesting aspect of American 
Catholic institutions of higher educa- 
tion not often noted or discussed is 
the size of the endowment of our 
larger institutions. A list of “colleges 
with $5,000,000 endowment or more”’ 
in the 1960 World’s Almanac, in- 
cludes the following institutions: 

Catholic University of America 
(American Hierarchy) $6,280,365; 

Fordham University (Jesuit) $6,- 
169,509; 

Georgetown University 
$12,726,000; 

Loyola University Chicago (Jes- 
uit) $9,519,636; 

Marquette University (Jesuit) $6,- 
191,839; 

University of Notre Dame (Holy 
Cross Fathers) $20,375,000; 

St. Louis University (Jesuit) $8,- 
627,297. — E. A. F. 


(Jesuit) 


The CATHOLIC SCHOOL JOURNAL will 
continue to publish the editorials 
written by Dr. Fitzpatrick before his 
death. 
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W@ My first planned experience with 
creative dramatics came when, as a 
mother of four small children, I faced 
a minor family crisis: My four measly 
— in the true sense of the word — chil- 
dren were deprived of the usual Thanks- 
giving Day at Grandma’s house. They 
were bitterly disappointed. 

The children had already heard the 
story of the Pilgrims and the first 
Thanksgiving Day in Massachusetts. I 
lost no time adding to this small store 
of New England’s history. Polishing up 
the most dramatic points of this legend- 
ary lore, I suggested to the unhappy 
victims of measles that they play they 
were Pilgrims preparing for that first 
day of thanksgiving. They rose to the 
bait as a trout strikes at the lure of 
the most tempting fly. Later they dram- 
atized the same subject for their grand- 
mother who found it difficult to believe 
that the children had not memorized 
lines written by their mother. 

Ten years ago, the children grown 
and successfully providing for them- 
selves, I returned to the teaching of 
many children. In our literature pro- 
gram, the school children read consider- 


Suggestions on creative dramatics 


Encourage Children to Dramatize 


By Mrs. J. A. Rayburn 


Durand, Wis. 


able history and biography. To this fund 
of knowledge, I added many anecdotes 
and stories that were not otherwise 
available to young children — and which 
brought them relaxation and enjoyment. 

In the meantime, making use of every 
spare moment, (Gwe brushed up the skills 
acquired in pantomime and dramatiza- 
tion until facial expression, gestures, and 
tonal inflection were improved. The 
children had been told that techniques 
of expression and the acquisition of 
knowledge were necessary if they 
wanted to try creative dramatics. 

If we were ready to start creating 
little dramas by October 12, we made 
our first effort on Columbus Day. This 
was always our poorest play, although 
the children had done considerable read- 
ing and had listened eagerly to my own 
stories about Christopher Columbus. By 
Thanksgiving Day, however, our dra- 
matics became an entertaining combi- 
nation of remembered phrases and 
originality. 

The amount of reading on colonial 
history increased tremendously. The 
home of one of my mother’s ancestors, 
built in 1639-40,! still stands, and I 





AN ADVENT BULLETIN BOARD 


described this in detail with drawings 
on the chalkboard. Illustrations such as 
these may be found in some elementary 
history texts. 

Then Christmas time came and with 
it the lovely thoughts of children about 
the Christ Child and His holy Mother. 
With this spirit permeating the school- 
room, it was simply a step from feeling 
and thinking to creative dramatics. Re- 
sults at this time were always gratify- 
ing; sometimes they were breathtakingly 
beautiful. The fact that each drama was 
a creative effort of immediacy helped 
the children to “think on their feet” — 
a most useful skill in any activity. 

Parents have many opportunities to 
share their own experiences with their 
children. If they give generously of time 
and tales, the little folk will acquire a 
fund of knowledge, concepts, and the 
vocabulary necessary to make satisfac- 
tory progress in school. Parent-educa- 
tors and school instructors will find 
creative dramatics one of the most en- 
joyable and profitable activities that can 
be provided for children. 


1The Loomis Homestead, Windsor, Conn. 


This bulletin board was designed to make prepositions and conjunctions more meaningful for sixth grade students. 
It was intended for Advent in an attempt to coincide with liturgical spirit by avoiding Christmas stockings and 
like embellishments. It can easily be used to accompany a lesson plan dramatizing these parts of speech. Con- 


junctions connecting clauses are not included because clauses are seventh grade material in our present course 
studies. 


. Definition of preposition 


. “Hanging from a star’’ 


9. “On a cloud but near the edge” 
10. “Conjunctions connect phrases” 
11. List of co-ordinate conjunctions 


. Definition of conjunction 
. “kooking to the East’’ 
. “Sitting in. the moon’ 


. “Swinging with.the others” 
. “Angel and friend” 
. “Conjunctions connect words” 


— By Sister Marita, R.S.M. 


Blessed Sacrament School, Savannah, Ga. 
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Christmas in our Homes 


A broadcast program for grade 5 


By Sister M. Victor, S.C.L. 


St. Joseph’s School, Anaconda, Mont. 


ANNOUNCER: This is Station KSJS, 
Anaconda, Montana. This little group of 
Fifth Grade pupils would like to share 
with you a few ideas on Christmas cus- 
toms. Who would like to start the ball 
a rolling? Good. Colleen. 

CoLLEEN: At our house, we open all 
our presents on Christmas Eve. The 
oldest child passes all the presents. We 
play around until eight-thirty. Then 
all trot off to bed. In the morning, we 
go to Mass and Holy Communion and 
then have Christmas all day long.” 

ANNOUNCER: Good. That sounds in- 
teresting. How many more have spent 
Christmas about the same way? | There 
are about fifteen hands up.| Willa, can 
you add anything? 

Witta: Yes, Sir! Our Christmas 
is about the same, with one exception. 
We can open only one package, on 
Christmas Eve. After we get home 
from Mass in the morning, we open 
the others. 

ANNOUNCER: Mary Lou begins Christ- 
mas in a religious way. Maybe she 
would like to tell us about it. 


Mary Lov: Certainly. On Christ- 
mas Eve, after our prayers around the 
Advent wreath are said, each one in 
the family, beginning with Daddy, picks 
up a crib figure from the box, un- 
wraps it, and puts it in its proper place 
in the crib. We all sing, “Happy Birth- 
day, Baby Jesus.” For about two min- 
utes, we kneel and talk to Him silently 
from our hearts. Then, Mother and 
Daddy, hand the Baby Jesus and each 
child one toy, for Christmas. Our big 
brother and _ oldest sister, present 
Mother and Daddy with something 
cute from the family. Last year we 
gave Daddy a monkey running up a 
string, and Mother, Little Black Sambo 
—a puppet. About eight-thirty, we all 
go to bed. After all of us get home 
from church in the morning, we open 
our other presents. 

ANNOUNCER: What a_ delightful 
Christmas! Frank is all pepped up. Tell 
us about it. 

FRANK: In our home every package 
is numbered and everyone gets the same 
number of packages. Slips of paper in 





“His First Christmas’’ catches a one-year-old baby’s reaction to 

his first Christmas tree. The photograph won a special award in 

the Junior Division of the nation-wide 1960 Kodak High School 

Photo Contest for Michael O’Connell of Seattle Prep School, 
Seattle, Wash. 
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a dish, have the same numbers — one 
set of numbers for each person. Now, 
I will tell you how we have Christmas 
all day long. Every hour, when the 
clock strikes, everyone in the family 
picks a number from the dish. He finds 
his package with that same number. 
Having surprises all day long is so 
much fun. 

ANNOUNCER: That is a new idea for 
all of us... . Yes, Mary Brigid. 

Mary Bricip: I think our family 
would like that too. 

Loretta [raises her hand]: My little 
seven year old niece gets all kinds of 
presents. Last Christmas, when she 
came into the room, she went right 
past her three-foot doll and _ brightly 
colored bicycle, to the little crib. She 
knelt down and said, “Happy Birthday, 
Baby Jesus. I love you so much.” Then 
she really went after those presents. 

ANNOUNCER: Has anyone heard of 
other customs in other sections of the 
United States? 

WALTER: I have, Sir. In Missouri, 
my mother’s friend told her about their 
Christmas last year. . . . The ten year 
old girl had been an angel in the Nativ- 
ity scene at school. The three year old 
twins felt left out. On Christmas Eve, 
their mother dressed the little girls like 


_ angels and let them pass out the 


presents. 

ANNOUNCER: And _ everyone’ was 
happy. Do you know how they decide 
in other families who shall pass out 
the presents? 

Joe: We were discussing that in 
school the other day. Some children 
vote to see who the lucky one will be, 
while in other families the oldest or 
youngest child gets that honor. 

ANNOUNCER: What about that cus- 
stom one of your grandmothers ob- 
served in Minnesota? 

Mary ELLen: That was my grand- 
mother, Sir. She told me, that about 
six of their neighboring families went 
out Christmas Eve to visit the neigh- 
bors. They ate no dinner at home that 
evening, because at every home, they 
were served refreshments. 

ANNOUNCER: That reminds me of 
the Christmas pie custom. Who can tell 
me about that fun? 

Britt: I can. Our cousins in Massa- 
chusetts have that custom. On Decem- 
ber 6, the feast of St. Nicholas, every- 
one in the family draws out a slip of 
paper, bearing the name of another 
member of the family, for whom he 
must buy a present. No one may pay 
more than fifty cents for it. Before 
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drawing names, they usually decide the 
gift will be a surprise. No one knows 
who has his name. On Christmas Eve, 
these cherry pies are the only packages 
unwrapped. The family has pecks of 
fun with these gifts. 

ANNOUNCER: Those must be de- 
licious cherry pies. Judy will you re- 
peat your favorite story about putting 
Christ back into Christmas. 

Jupy: On a bus in an eastern city, 
as one man noticed a “PUT CHRIST 
BACK INTO CHRISTMAS” poster, 
he nudged his companion and said, 
“Would you look at that — religion 
trying to horn in on Christmas! 

ANNOUNCER: I was called to the 
telephone just as someone began that 
story about Christmas all over again. 
Who has that one? 

MicHaeEL: Like all the rest of your 
families, our family is all excited on 
Christmas Day. After we get home 
from Mass, there is no holding us. 
Mother gets everything going, includ- 
ing breakfast. Dad sits back smiling 
away, as if he is up to some mischief 
and moves around quite often. At the 
end of the day, we learn the reason for 
his unusual and quiet actions. About 
eight o’clock, he takes over and says, 
“Mother, are you coming? Now, all 
you kids quiet down. We are going to 
have Christmas all over again.” When 
Mother settles back in Dad’s easy 
chair, he turns on a machine that we 
had never seen before. The first thing 
we hear is “Bless us, O Lord, and these 
Thy gifts, which we are about to re- 
ceive from Thy bounty, through Christ 
our Lord. Amen.” Our conversation at 
the breakfast table is coming out again. 
Have you guessed it? Yes, it’s a tape 
recorder Dad used. Next, I hear my 
own voice, “Naw, ya’ don’t, Jim. Give 
that back.” Mother interrupts, “Boys, 
this is Christmas Day. Let’s remember.” 
The next recording takes place as we 
go into the living room, to open our 
packages. Boy, was that good? We rec- 
ognized our own voices. Now, I under- 
stand what Sister means when she says, 
we do not even know when we are talk- 
ing. I heard my own voice saying things, 
I didn’t even know I said. But, there 
it was. Dad also recorded our din- 
ner conversation. Won’t it be fun in 
two or three years, when our two year 
old brother hears his baby talk at his 
second Christmas in this world? 

James: Won’t it be more amusing 
in ten or twelve years? 

ANNOUNCER: Time marches on. 

CHILDREN: Merry, Merry Christmas! 
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A Christmas Play 


The First Cathedral’ 


By Sister M. Faith, O.S.B. 


Donnelly College, Kansas City 2, Kans. 


CHARACTERS: The Prisoner, the Guard 
(John), Stefan (the officer), the audi- 
ence of prisoners. 

[The scene is the cell room of a 
condemned prisoner. At the present, the 
room is somewhere behind the Iron 
Curtain, Hungary for example. It could 
be, of course, any place where Christ 
is persecuted, and almost any time. A 
Choir could be singing “O come, Em- 
manuel” as the Curtain opens. | 

PRISONER: What time is it? 

Tue Guarp [John is his name]: I 
don’t know, Sir. This watch of yours 
doesn’t work very well. Maybe it 
doesn’t like the prison atmosphere. 

PRISONER: It was always tempera- 
mental, John. Must be late afternoon. 

Guarp: I'll find out, Sir, and let you 
know. At least we know it’s Christmas 
Eve. 

PRISONER: Yes, it’s that time of day 
when I used to be hearing confessions 
and preparing my sermon between walks 
back and forth to the church. I could 
never prepare a Christmas sermon until 
Christmas Eve. It seemed as if there 
was an electric spirit that afternoon 
and evening. 

Guarp: Do you feel that atmosphere 
here, Sir? 

PRISONER: Yes. Did you ever read 
Milton, John? 


Guarp: Milton? Never heard of him;>~— 


Sir. An Englishman? 

PRISONER: Yes. When he describes 
the fall of man, he says: “Earth felt 
the wound, and Nature from her seat 
Sighing through all her works gave signs 
of woe That all was lost.” 

I’ve always felt that on Christmas 
Eve the situation is reversed and a kind 
of tremor goes over the world, giving 
sign that all is won again. 

Guarp: You’ve got some imagina- 
tion, Father —Sir, that you can feel 
it even here with these bars around you 
and the awful food. 

PRISONER: There are more than bars 
around me. You’ve been very kind. I 


suppose the Christmas spirit is most at 
home where men are poor, John. And 
all the Advent cries were made for 
people like us. The world has always 
been in chains, waiting for Christ to 
come and free it. Wherever there is sin, 
there are chains; wherever there is 
love, there is Christ and freedom. 
Listen, may I read you some of the 
wonderful expressions of longing for 
the Savior which the Old Testament 
gives us. [Takes up his Breviary and 
reads two or three of the O Antiphons.] 

GuarpD: Hssst! Someone’s coming. 

STEFAN [the Officer]: I was passing 
by and I heard. It is Christmas evening, 
and no one of us will be going to 
church or anything like that. But every- 
one on this cell block is, or once was, 
a Christian, including the guards. 
There’s no law against reading aloud. 
I'll line the fellows in the hall outside 
your cell. 

PRISONER: Of course. And at Mid- 
night I have Mass privileges you know. 
T'll say the Midnight Mass, and anyone 
can stay who will, if you say so. 

OFFICER: Thank you, Sir. Perhaps 
there will be trouble tomorrow, but 
those who don’t care about tomorrow 
will be here. I'll bring the men along, 
sir. [He leaves.] 

Guarp: Close call. I didn’t know 
Stefan was a Christian. 

PRISONER: Stefan? Is that his name? 
He’s named after the first martyr of 
the Church, St. Stephen, whose feast is 
kept the day after Christmas. 

Guarp: Here they come. I hear 
them. 

OFFICER [Steps inside. A half dozen 
men are with him. Indicates with ges- 
ture that others are in the hall near- 
by.]: We’re reading Comrade — Sir — 
Oh, Father! 

PRISONER: Friends, it is Christmas 
night. On Christmas night every man 
whose heart is with God is free, no 
matter in what chains he may be. This 
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is the night when, wherever we are, we 
lift up our hearts and hear the angels’ 
songs. This is the night when every 
man in sin is in chains, no matter how 
wealthy, and when all who are truly 
free should pray that the shackles of 
sin fall away from the world. 

The story of Christmas is an old one, 
and it has been celebrated in prisons 
before. The first Cathedral was a cave, 
no larger than our cells, and the first 
worshipers of the one true God become 
Man were very poor. It is easy to adore 
the newborn King, perhaps, when men 
are comfortable. And yet it was the 
poor of the world who welcomed Him 
that night. A hundred years from now 
it will not greatly matter to us or to 
the world that we have spent this night 
in this prison. But at this moment, if 
from our hearts we can send up a song 
of praise, that will matter to heaven, 
to God, who asks us to believe that 
even to us, this day is born a Savior 
who is Christ the Lord. Could you find 
it in your hearts to join with me in a 
song of love to Him? [Silent Night, or 
O Come all ye faithful, or both.) 

VoICE FROM THE Crowp: Father, 
would you give us your blessing? 

PRISONER: Benedictio Dei omnipo- 
tentis — Patris et Filii et Spiritui Sancti 
—descendat super vos et maneat sem- 
per. Amen. Come back at Midnight for 
Mass. 

[The crowd leaves. Stefan, the Offi- 
cer, comes near to Father.| 

OFFICER: Funny thing. I used to 
think it was important to have money 
and power, and I hated being poor. 
Tonight, I knew it was you who were 
a king, lifting men out of hatred and 
bitterness into peace and gladness. You 
have seen the faces of the men while 
you preached. Why, the whole thing 
makes sense to me now, Sir. 

PRISONER: What sense? 

OFFICER: You'll never get out of this 
place alive, but that doesn’t matter. 
Some of these men will. Maybe you 
were brought here just so that some 
of them could learn and take out into 
the new world that it isn’t power and 
money and tractors that make men 
free. While you were talking tonight, 
I knew you were the freest man in all 
Hungary. And Christmas, Sir, Christ- 
mas comes wherever men adore. 

[The Curtain slowly closes as a choir 
offstage sings “O Holy Night.” If stage 
equipment permits, a tableau of Bethle- 
hem may be shown, with Father, the 
guard and the officer joining. Father 
should join the Wise Men, and the 
others, the Shepherds. | 
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Reading Can Be FUN! 


By Violet Furlong 


St. Frances Cabrini School, Allen Park, Mich. 


@ There was a time, not too long ago, 
when having to stand in front of the 
class and read aloud was a fate worse 
than having to pay a visit to one’s 
dentist. Everyone’s eyes were seemingly 
fixed on the book, but you knew that 
criticism from the teacher, and ridicule 
from your classmates were waiting to 
pounce upon you. Interruptions from 
the teacher when punctuation and voice 
were not correct added to the dose of 
bitters. Poetry was not pointed out as 
a thing of beauty, but set up as a meas- 
ure of skill in retention. 

Today, the trends in language arts 
has made a game out of the drudgery 
of earlier years of learning to com- 
municate and be receptive of others 
through the written word. We have been 
introduced to. the successful individual- 
ized reading programs. We have more 
access to good literature through the 
medium of bookmobiles, school librar- 
ies, and individual classroom selections. 

To keep the group on the same level 
of reading from the prescribed text is 
not only unfair to the excellent reader, 
but equally unfair to the slow reader. 
When one is expected to keep at a pace 
which is set for the school year, rather 
than at a pace for which he is capable, 
he is left in a state of frustration, 
jeopardizing his capabilities in every 
other subject. He feels inadequate and 
either becomes indifferent to any prog- 
ress or adopts a shell of retirement. 

Today we can offer so much variance 
in our reading program. By keeping a 
good selection of material in the class- 
room, by injecting a spirit of together- 
ness in our work, we can nurture a 
fondness for reading which will be satis- 


fying to the child. 

The classroom is an ideal place for 
children to get acquainted with their 
neighbors — not only the near neigh- 
bors, but peoples of faraway places. 
Permitting the child to select one par- 
ticular nationality and custom to study 
can correlate reading with geography 
and social science. A stimulus placed 
within their reach, and a free hand 
(almost) to carry out the program, will 
make them eager to search for litera- 
ture suiting their purpose. This is but 
one of the various methods a teacher 
can use to motivate her pupils’ reading 
program. 

Home environment can be responsi- 
ble for some children’s failure to pro- 
gress in reading. There is no acceptable 
material; lack of encouragement from 
parents; quarrels and emotional dis- 
turbances; no quiet place to read, free 
from family noise and television; noth- 
ing inviting to a spirit of reading. All 
he can anticipate is a dreadful hour of 
classroom reading which, if not pre- 
pared by the teacher in a careful man- 
ner, may be the cause of a reluctance 
to apply himself. 

We, as teachers, are in a position to 
plan reading programs suitable to in- 
clude the fast reader and the slow 
reader. A child needs to feel that he 
is not a robot but an essential part of 
this big mysterious world. From sunrise 
to sunset, he is ever on the alert for 
ways and means to express himself. 
With a love of literature, he can find 
an outlet for his emotions. He can 
come to a better understanding of his 
fellow man and discover a whole new 
universe. 
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Wi Anticipation is strong in children, 
and teachers capitalize on it to help 
their students enter into the spirit of 
religious seasons. In Advent, a time in 
which youngsters are especially eager 
for a coming event, it is the happy duty 
of adults tc see that the child’s spiritual 
preparation is according to God. In 
preceding months devotedness to Mary 
was practiced and there was sharing in 
the activities of angels and the souls 
in Purgatory; now the child unites him- 
self, knowingly and purposefully with 
the members of Christ’s Mystical Body 
with whom he lives, works, and plays 
in a joint, yet individual construction 
of a home into which Christ may come 
at Christmas. 


Advent With Mary 


There will be continued effort during 
this month at developing an apprecia- 
tion of spiritual sharing and the realiza- 
tion of the place Christ’s Mother has 
in the work of our redemption. In many 
of her appearances during the past 200 
years to members of the Church Mili- 
tant (for the most part children), 
Mary has emphasized the importance 
of prayer and penance, in particular a 
penance that arises from trying to 
carry out as well as possible the duties 
of one’s state of life. 

During December the child looks to 
the Holy Spirit through Mary for in- 
spiration as to what must be done, 
asking prayerfully: “What am I doing 
that God wishes I would change? Habits 
of disobedience? Anger? Dishonesty? 
Impurity? Selfishness? Unkindness to 
others? What am I leaving undone that 
God and our Lady want me to do? 
Attendance at Mass? Helpfulness to 
those who need it? Effort in doing my 
duty? More attention to prayer? De- 
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Religion in ACTION 


December: The Month of Advent 


By Sister M. Emmanuel, C.S.J. 


St. George Convent, Bourbonnais, Ill. 


votedness to Christ in the 
Sacrament?” 

The child joins himself to the expec- 
tation of Mary and the Church in so 
far as he is capable of understanding, 
seeks to think the way Mary would 
want him to think, and love and do as 
Mary would. His aim in preparing for 
the Christmas of his own heart is to 
have the mind and heart of Mary. The 
theme to be woven through the warp 
of his day is: “Our hearts a home for 
Him.” The initial “our” of the last 
sentence contains an important socio- 
spiritual concept, an underlying princi- 
ple of the acting Mystical Body of 
Christ. 

There is place here for guiding the 
child to make fruitful checks on his 
own conscience, not so much in the 
light of the desire to be or appear per- 
fect as to measure the God-soul rela- 
tionship by the higher spiritual stand- 
ards of human actions motivated by 
love. The quiet questioning of himself: 
“What does Mary want me to do to 
prepare for Christ’s coming?” will not 
only help in forming habits of self- 
discipline, but will effect a growing love 
for Mary, the Mother of us all. 


Blessed 


Talking With God 


Mary’s Babe to be born, the Christ 
of the Mass and the tabernacle, is the 
very same as the Christ of the crib 
and the cross. If there is sincerity in 
preparing a hidden, interior home for 
Him, the child will accept opportunities 
of visiting Christ in the Blessed Sac- 
rament. Training in the practice of 
mental prayer begun in earlier months 
will now reach out to times when the 
child’s presence before the Tabernacle, 
if not directed rightly, might easily 
become occasions for rattling of rote 


prayers. It is only through grace and 
guidance that most children come to a 
knowledge of the joy of “talking with 
God in Church.” 

The “Angelus” is a prayer usually 
associated with the feast of the Annun- 
ciation, but it may well be studied for 
meaning as well as review of correct 
recitation at this time. Choral readings 
of the last Gospel of the Mass, the 
Gloria, “O Antiphons,” and the Introits 
and graduals of the Advent and Christ- 
mas seasons are enriching projects dur- 
ing the month. 


The Manger an Altar 

The erection of a manger early in 
December where students may place 
the “straws” of daily sacrifices has 
often been found to be a worthwhile 
activity for either home or school. In 
uniting what is done with Christ’s Mass 
through the Immaculate Heart of Mary 
the child comes to see that the manger 
is really an altar. Here Christ begins 
His visible life as host or victim. In 
the Christ-Mass of every day the child 
having the intention to contribute him- 
self realizes that everything he does is 
consecrated by the touch of infant but 
priestly hands. 

Not only does the child work to re- 
model, clean, and beautify his own soul 
for Christ’s coming by specific effort 
at amendment where needed, but he is 
able to help make up what is wanting 
in the souls of others still on earth just 
as in November he aided the Church 
Suffering in Purgatory. The child learns 
that by giving through the Morning 
Offering lived out, he earns graces for 
others through the merits of Christ, 
and thus he is brought a step nearer to 
participation in Christ’s life and mys- 
teries which is the full, liturgical life 
intended for every Christian. 
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Must we teach 


Traditional Grammar? 


By Sister M. Emmanuel, P.B.V.M. 


St. Columba’s School, Oakland, Calif. 


@ “The man beat the boy up.” What 
part of speech is up in this sentence? 
The younger student will probably an- 
swer with baffled silence or with illogi- 
cal guesses. The more literate may 
answer: “Up is an adverb modifying 
the verb beat.”” Some may qualify this 
with, “But this is not a good English 
sentence. It is a colloquial expression. 
Up is unnecessary.” 

Very well. We shall delete up. ‘The 
man beat the boy.” Perhaps we shall 
add unmercifully or cruelly to relieve 
the starkness and/or the ambiguity re- 
sulting from the omission. “The man 
beat the boy cruelly,” is a “good Eng- 
lish sentence” which does not disturb 
our how-when-where concept of adverbs 
as modifying verbs, adjectives, or other 
adverbs. 

We turn to a sentence from The 
English Language Arts in the Secondary 
School (National Council of Teachers 
of English, New York, 1956, p. 358): 
“The bandit held up the train.” Another 
from Charlton Laird, The Miracle of 
Language (New York, 1953, p. 182): 
“The bomber blew up.” Is up preposi- 
tion or adverb? Are these sentences so 
colloquial as to be disqualified for 
grammatical analysis? Granted that 
blew up may be supplanted by exploded 
without change of meaning, how may 
the idea of held up be otherwise con- 
veyed without risk of pedantry? Have 
we not, indeed, changed the style and 
savor of the other two cases in that 
direction? 

We may of course keep the sentences 
unchanged and insist that up is a 
preposition or an adverb. We may 
silence the questions of the more per- 
ceptive with “Because that’s just the 
way it is,” and perhaps draw neat 
lines on the blackboard to demonstrate 
the relationship. 


What Shall We Do? 

After many years of teaching English 
at various levels, my original enthusi- 
asm for traditional grammar had gradu- 
ally cooled to puzzled devotion, and I 
was distinctly relieved to learn that the 
grammar system was suspect among a 
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considerable group of learned teachers 
and students of language. The up ques- 
tion dramatized above is only one of 
the many which arise in the process of 
trying to discover a relationship between 
our language and its grammar. Too 
often have I felt like a pontiff handing 
down an absolute decision seemingly 
contradicted by the senses, a decision 
to be accepted on faith “because that’s 
the way it is.” 

Teachers -of English are not pontiffs, 
and they need not hand down decisions 
on faith. What are the foundations of 
English grammar? The question is ad- 
mirably, if briefly, discussed in The 
English Language Arts (Vol. III, pp. 
355-385). The present controversy 
about English grammar is replete with 
confusions, not the least of which is 
the looseness of the term itself. Gram- 
mar, to many, means merely usage. To 
others it means the systematized knowl- 
edge of the structure of language. For 
practical purposes, grammar means both 
of these things, but understanding of 
the controversy requires an understand- 
ing of these two aspects as distinct and 
interrelated. Grammar is a basis upon 
which usage characteristically but not 
infallibly depends. Usage is a basis upon 
which grammar characteristically but 
not infallibly depends. Grammar is 
characteristically descriptive. Usage 
seems more susceptible to prescription. 

But the grammar of English has been 
invested with a prescriptive quality not 
characteristic of grammar as_ such. 
Western grammar started as a phase 
of Greek learning. This system was 
adapted to Latin. En route, the gram- 
mar system became involved with phi- 
losophy. Bolstered with the prestige of 
the classical tradition (a prestige cer- 
tainly not here questioned) and the 
ignorance of linguistics as such, the 
Latinized grammar system was arbitrar- 
ily applied to the English vernacular. 
The descriptive theory of a highly in- 
flected language, Latin, was transferred 
almost bodily to a language which had 
already lost most of its inflections, and 
this theory could be applied only in a 
highly prescriptive way. 





Arbitrating Disputes 

Linguisticians of the late nineteenth 
and of the twentieth centuries have 
criticized this authoritarianism, and 
have taken steps toward discovering 
the actual structure of English and 
organizing a grammatical theory based 
upon this structure. Our traditional 
grammar can describe some _ funda- 
mental facts of our language, and most 
of the new linguisticians seem to work 
with, or at least touch upon, familiar 
concepts, often calling them by new 
names. Regrettable extremes are main- 
tained on both sides of the controversy, 
from the traditionalist who champions 
his grammar on philosophical grounds, 
to the linguistician who becomes un- 
scientific and prescriptive in his attempt 
to discredit old philosophies. Between 
the extremes, however, is a wide area 
of exciting, constructive endeavor and 
adjustment and experiment in which 
every teacher of English can take a 
part. 


Which Grammar? 


We are besieged with the demand 
for a return to grammar in the schools. 
There is not at present one universally 
accepted system gf describing English 
grammar. If we teach grammar, we 
must decide upon which grammar. If it 
must be traditional grammar, must our 


* teaching stand utterly aloof from the 


critical approach? Must we make our 
authority as teachers depend upon the 
authority of the body of knowledge we 
present? 

My best teachers have always been 
those who knew better than to pretend 
complete mastery of their material, but 
who made it abundantly clear that they 
knew more questions as well as more 
answers than their students knew. The 
teacher with this humbler approach 
will of course suffer occasional inso- 
lence from high school freshmen or 
what-have-you, but if he is a teacher, 
the total learning will be accelerated 
and enriched by his approach. Why 
cannot we let our students at least in 
high school and college classes partici- 
pate in the exultation of this linguistic 
experiment? For instance, why not try 
such a system as Charlton Laird’s 
“Another Leaky Grammar” as in his 
The Miracle of Language? This seems 
to be one of the more moderate adapta- 
tions of structural linguistics, and yet 
it is revolutionary in its simplicity. The 
more teachers and students who get 
into the experiment in any case, the 
sooner may be developed a system 
which we can use with confidence. 

If we consider the grammar area too 
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nebulous a ground for the classroom, 
then we might turn the challenge back 
upon those who demand that we em- 
phasize the study of grammar. Why 
this demand? If it is for the sake of 
grammar in itself, the demand is sus- 
pect. The most hidebound traditionalist 
would be hard pressed to defend gram- 
mar as a goal in itself. If the study 
of grammar is considered as a means 
to an end, the question is: What end? 
The obvious answer would seem to be 
that the end to be sought is facility and 
skill in the use of language. The study 
of grammar is not the only means to 
this end; it is not necessarily the best 
means to this end. 


Try Written Diction 

There is a wide, impossible field for 
the teacher of English to cover in the 
classroom. While he devotes instruc- 
tion time to attempts to satisfy the 
demand for more grammar, he is neces- 
sarily not devoting that time to other 
areas within the study of language. The 
teacher of English at any level must 
choose his own emphasis. He may be 
tempted, as I have been, to turn 
his course into a reading-appreciation 
course. Too many college freshmen, 
not to speak of younger students, can- 
not distinguish levels of usage through 
simple lack of reading background. The 
teacher may work on the principle that 
speech is the heart of language and give 
his emphasis to oral work. The goal is 
skill in the use of language. When 
grammar, or usage, or reading, or enun- 
ciation, or diagramming of sentences, or 
any one of the ramifications of language 
becomes the goal, the total goal suffers. 
But we must start somewhere. 

Written diction is as good a starting 
point as any. Much of grammar and 
usage, reading and speech necessarily 
involves diction. Most students, and 
many teachers, will never come to ap- 
preciate choice of words as a matter 
of mathematical precision. But all of 
us would be better writers and speak- 
ers if our thinking tended more in this 
direction, and the teacher of English 
can promote thinking in this direction. 

It is not suggested that courses in 
language become courses in writing, 
totally and exclusively. It is suggested 
that the search for the right word in 
any situation will tend toward skill in 
any use of language, and necessarily 
will involve grammar and usage. It is 
suggested that written diction be usually 
the point of departure and the point of 
return. Writing is more calculable than 
speech as a measure of progress. Preci- 
sion in writing will contribute to pre- 
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Let’s encourage creativity in Christmas giving. 


This young student has 


designed and silkscreened an original Christmas card. There are many craft 
books to guide the teacher in how-to-do-it projects. 


cision in speech. In so far as grammar 
can be shaped to contribute to these 
ends without obscuring them, grammar 
should be used. 

However, supervision of writing is 
necessary in most cases for progress 
in writing. Teachers of English are 
often not given due allowance for the 
drudgery this involves. The English 
Language Arts series offers some sug- 
gestions for working on this problem, 
as do other authorities. It remains a 
problem, and it must be recognized. 
This may be one reason for the tend- 
ency to neglect writing in favor of 
grammar. The teacher must simply do 
what he can with his circumstances, 
and sometimes this means a teaching 
performance that falls far short of his 
own ideals. 

Within the bounds of possibility and 
practicability, then, I plead for a recog- 
nition of the contributions of structural 
linguistics. We can examine the move- 
ment as carefully as our situation al- 
lows; we may then decide that we, as 
classroom teachers, can take a part in 
it. Or we can at least soft-pedal our 
prescriptions about grammar while we 
wait for the movement to take shape. 
Meanwhile we can still teach English 
and more English by returning to the 
power of the word. We can work, in 
speech and in writing, for phrases and 
clauses and sentences and paragraphs 
“where every word is at home.” 


Chinese Recognize University 


The president and rector of the projected 
Catholic University of China in Taiwan 
said in New York that the Nationalist 
Chinese Government has officially recog- 
nized the school. Archbishop Paul Yu Pin, 
exiled Archbishop of Nanking, reported on 
his recent visit to Taiwan (Formosa) 
where he helped forward plans for the 
university. 

The school is intended to continue the 
work of the Catholic Fujen University of 
Peking, in mainland China, which was 
seized by the Communists. 

Donated by local governments and peo- 
ple, $500,000 sites in five Formosan cities 
have been selected for colleges of the uni- 
versity. The university’s first college, of 
liberal arts, will be opened in October, 
1961, as will its graduate school for Chinese 
studies. 

The 10-year plan for university develop- 
ment calls for an enrollment of 12,000 
within a decade. Jesuits of the Far East 
province, with headquarters in Formosa, 
will staff the university’s engineering and 
business schools. Dominicans of the Holy 
Rosary province, with headquarters in 
Manila, will conduct the schools of medi- 
cine and nursing, while Divine Word 
Fathers will conduct the school of science. 

Native Chinese secular clergy will con- 
duct the school of liberal arts. Arrange- 
ments are being made for a religious com- 
munity to conduct the school of foreign 
languages. 


Europe to Have Japanese Convent 


Archbishop Peter Cardinal Doi of Tokyo 
presided at the groundbreaking ceremonies 
in Cologne, Germany, for what is believed 
to be the first Japanese convent in Europe. 
The convent will house the Japanese order 
of Daughters of the Sacred Heart of Jesus 
of Fujisara which has been working in the 
Cologne area for two years. Architecture 
of the convent will include a Japanese 
theme. 
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When Will RESEARCH 


Reach the Classroom? 


By Mother M. Constance, R.S.H.M. 


Marymount College, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Wi Do you teach arithmetic as you 
were taught? Are the children in your 
class saying their tables as you once 
did? Perhaps not that, because you 
know the meaningful approach is supe- 
rior to mere repetition. But do you 
teach decimals before or after you 
teach common fractions? Have you 
tried teaching multiplication immedi- 
ately after addition? How realistic are 
the problems that you set before your 
class? Research workers have reached 
conclusions and made recommendations 
on these points. Have you ever applied 
their recommendations? 


Experience of Industry 

Business and industry have learned 
that progress is largely the result of 
study. The prompt application of the 
findings of the research worker may 
mean the difference between the success 
or the failure of an organization; it 
may mean selling all that has been pro- 
duced or selling nothing. Leaders in 
commerce are the men who get ahead 
of their competitors by finding a better 
way to do what the other man is doing. 
In the early days of big business, men 
took chances. They guessed their way 
might be better, tried it, and if it were 
better, they became great. Time has 
changed all this. Today’s businessman 
takes no chances. He takes only “cal- 
culated” risks. He figures out carefully 
what needs to be done and surveys the 
field to see what may happen when it 
is done, before he attempts a change. 
He realizes that he cannot do this 
thinking alone. He employs men to 
aid him. Industrial engineers, research 
workers, scientific management experts 
are on the staffs of almost all large 
firms and many small, growing and 
going concerns. It is their job to study, 
explore, test, investigate, compare, and 
finally, to report their findings in an 
objective manner to their employers. 
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Their reports are put to use promptly. 

The role of the research worker in 
education may be likened to that of 
his fellow worker in industry. He, too, 
studies a question thoroughly. He sets 
up a problem and proceeds to explore 
it; he tests, investigates, and compares. 
Finally, he presents his findings objec- 
tively, to a committee which includes 
experts in the specific area that he 
has explored as well as experts in the 
field of education in general. These men 
are not interested in a financial gain 
as are the heads of our business cor- 
porations. They are concerned with im- 
provement of the conditions, the stand- 
ards, the materials of education which 
will be given to the present and succeed- 


Today 


Heaven has come to earth today, 
For Christ is born! 

The Son of God has come to men 
This happy morn! 


Today the Savior has appeared — 
A Baby Boy! 

The Infant Christ at Bethlehem, 
A perfect Joy! 


What happiness and joy and love 
He gives to all — 

What peace He radiates to men 
From lowly stall! 


Let earth rejoice this blessed day 
And give its praise — 

May men all love this Infant King 
With hearts ablaze! 


By Sister M. Lenore, O.S.B. 


St. Patrick School, Eau Claire, Wis. 





ing generations of children. It is not 
trite to say that our children are our 
most precious heritage, but it is true 
to say that we do not always act as if 
we believed it. 

Research studies in arithmetic have 
been carried on since the beginning of 
the twentieth century. While the ma- 
jority of the studies have been done 
by individuals, and were therefore 
rather limited in scope, a considerable 
amount of work has been done on a 
co-operative basis. Several universities 
have carried on studies for long periods 
of time. The findings of these groups, 
supplemented by the conclusions 
reached by the individuals who studied 
similar problems in widely scattered 
areas and at different periods of time, 
have greatly contributed to our store 
of knowledge. Yet only a handful of 
the conclusions can now be found in 
the curriculum programs of our schools. 

The title question remains to be 
answered. When will research findings 
reach the classroom? Are we hoarding 
our store of knowledge? Scientific re- 
search originated as the tool of the 
scholar, It has been borrowed from him 
by the businessman. Being a business- 
man, he knew that tools were invented 
to be used. Experiments are carried on 
in business laboratories to see whether 


_ an idea is practical. If it is not, further 


research is carried on. When it is found 
that it will bring results, the idea is 
applied promptly. The businessman used 
the scholar’s tool because he saw its 
value. Can educators learn from the 
businessman not to waste the store that 
has been accumulated? 

Businessmen are now challenging us 
to prove the worth of our arithmetic 
program. They claim that we are not 
teaching our students to use the fun- 
damentals of arithmetic. Research has 
shown us that the meaningful approach 
is preferable to the memorization of 
unrelated facts. We have adopted this 
recommendation. Research has also 
shown that certain specific skills should 
precede others, or should be taught in 
another manner, or at a later date. 
We have put only a few of these find- 
ings into practice. Would we be doing 
a better job if we had gone the whole 
way? 

Because he is dealing with human 
beings, the educator must go more cau- 
tiously than the businessman. Changes 
must be made gradually and results 
must be examined closely. But this 
cannot be done unless some of the 
recommended practices are applied in 
classroom situations. 
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Cuts & 
real swath! 


SIX FOOT TWO! That’s a man-sized swath 
this 1960 Toro Sportsman* clips off with 2 
gang units attached. Saves man-hours for you. 
And this Toro’s no toy. Under the rugged frame 
is a husky 30-inch reel unit with 6 tough blades on 
an oversize-diameter reel. Add two 25-inch gangs and 
you’ve got the full 74-inch swath for top efficiency. 
There’s power to spare in the mighty 51% hp, 4 cycle 
engine, too! Breezes up hills like they weren’t even there. 
Still, you haven’t heard the best news: the Sportsman 
takes a 42-inch snow plow blade, or a 30-inch lawn roller, or 
a 2x 5 foot dump cart—or even a 32-inch triple-blade rotary 
mower unit with the exclusive Toro “Wind Tunnel’”’ design. 
This Sportsman can save you time and money year around! 
Like a demonstration on your own grounds? Simply call or write 
your nearby Toro distributor. He’s listed in the classified section 


of the phone book under “Lawn Mowers.” 


*A registered trademark of Toro Mfg. Corp. 
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TORO MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
3013 SNELLING AVE., MINNEAPOLIS 6, MINN. 
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Is There a Christian Philosophy? 


By Maurice Nedoncelle, translated by 
Illtyd Trethowan, O.S.B. Vol. 10 in The 
Twentieth Century Encyclopedia of Cathol- 
icism. $2.95. Hawthorn Books, New York 
iN... 

This brief work tackles one of the most 
important and delicate problems facing a 
Christian thinker, namely, that of the 
possibility and nature of a genuine Chris- 
tian philosophy. The problem arises because 
the Christian is committed, by his faith, 
to the acceptance of definite truths. It 
would thus seem that his faith would get 
in the way of his philosophy, in fact, 
render a philosophy impossible for him, 
since his acceptance of certain truths on 
the basis of faith would seem to rule out 
the free inquiry of mind characteristic of 
the philosophic act. Although, as we shall 
note, there are several places where one 
may take issue with the author, on the 
whole he has succeeded admirably in ad- 
dressing himself to this problem and has, 
indeed, made some significant contributions 
to a better understanding and sound solu- 
tion of it. 

After a brief introduction in which he 
raises the problem of a Christian philoso- 
phy, Father Nedoncelle next turns to an 
historical sketch of what previous thinkers 
have had to say about a Christian phi- 
losophy and to a survey of the great debate 
on the problem which arose in France in 
the early 1930’s among Emile Brehier, 
Etienne Gilson, and Maurice Blondel. The 
survey of past historical opinion on Chris- 
tian philosophy is brief, but accurate, and 
serves to give perspective to the author’s 
discussion. Here the reader will find the 
chief teachings of such men as Justin 
Martyr, Origen, Augustine, Anselm, Thomas 
Aquinas, and even Descartes and Kant, on 
the nature and possibility of a Christian 
philosophy. The report of the debate be- 
tween Brehier, on the one hand, who 
denied completely the possibility of a Chris- 
tian philosophy, and Gilson and Blondel, 
on the other, who defended a Christian 
philosophy but differed profoundly in their 
understanding of its nature, sets the stage 
for the final portion of the work where 
the author expounds his own tentative 
views on Christian philosophy. Here he 
prefers to build on the foundations reared 
by Blondel, rather than by Gilson. The 
latter maintains that there is a Christian 
philosophy, and that an historical study 
of the development of philosophy in the 
hands of such men as Bonaventure, Augus- 
tine, Aquinas, and Scotus shows not only 
the possibility of such a philosophy but 
its actual historical existence as well. For 
Gilson, a philosophy is Christian to the 
extent that it is constructed under the 
indirect but avowed influence of Chris- 
tianity. As an example we might cite the 
Thomistic notion of Existence, which owes 
much to the Angelic Doctor’s understand- 
ing of God’s revealed word in Exodus. 
Nedoncelle rejects this Gilsonian view of 
Christian philosophy, along with other 
variants, because he believes that this view 
makes revealed truth enter into the very 
structure of philosophy itself, even if in- 
directly. He prefers to proceed from 
Blondel’s premises, for whom a philosophy 
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is Christian, not because it owes its forma- 
tion to certain insights provided by faith, 
but because it proclaims the insufficiency 
of human nature to resolve the whole 
problem of man and thus in a way dis- 
cerns and marks out a supernatural gift — 
faith — which would resolve the problem 
but for which philosophy itself cannot 
substitute. 

On the whole, this is an admirable study. 
Yet one wonders why the author left out 
of account completely the statements of 
Pope Leo XIII on Christian philosophy. 
In particular, Leo’s statement: “Those, 
therefore, who to the study of philosophy 
unite obedience to the Christian faith, are 
philosophizing in the best possible way; 
for the splendor of the divine truths, re- 
ceived into the mind, helps the under- 
standing, and not only in nowise detracts 
from its dignity but adds greatly to its 
nobility, keenness, and _ stability” would 
seem to indicate that, in the Pontiff’s mind, 
the influence of Christianity enters into 
the very structure of philosophy in the 
philosophizing Christian, a view fairly 
similar to that of Gilson. One wonders 
why the author of this excellent study 
chose to ignore a statement as authoritative 
and important as this.— William E. May 


We Hold These Truths 


By John Courtney Murray, S.J. Cloth, 
336 pp., $5. Sheed & Ward, New York 3, 
Nos 

In this important book the author re- 
states a number of the typically American 
religious and political problems which arise 
out of the relation of church and state in 
a pluralistic society. The work is not en- 
tirely theoretical. It develops very clearly 
a sound position on the important ques- 
tions of today, in problems of censorship, 
the human values and freedom, Christianity 
and human values, and the application of 
the principles of the natural law as the 
sound and safe basis of human justice and 
charity. 


From an Ivory Tower 


By Bernard A. Hausmann, S.J. Cloth, 
130 pp., $3.50. The Bruce Publishing Co., 
Milwaukee 1, Wis., 1960. 

Father Hausmann, a professor of mathe- 
matics at West Baden College, West Baden 
Springs, Indiana, here sets himself the task 
of explaining to “non-mathematicians” the 
nature of modern mathematics and _ its 
methods. His book seems to be a “must” 
for teachers of mathematics. Some readers 
will get from it even a better understanding 
of the Euclidean geometry they studied in 
high school. Others will, according to their 
own comprehensive ability, grasp something 
of the principles of various new phases of 
mathematics. 


Let's Read Together: Books for 
Family Enjoyment 


Paper, 96 pp., $1.50. American Library 
Association, Chicago 11, II. 

Parents, librarians, and teachers can 
make good use of this new book, compiled 
for the first time by a special committee of 
the American Library Association and the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
The book is designed to guide parents in 
choosing for their children books which 
will encourage individual reading. Listed 
are more than 500 titles ranging from 
books for the youngest child to those for 
the 15-year-old reader. Publication date, 
price, publisher, and a description of each 
book are included. 





The Healthy Child 


Edited by Harold C. Stuart. Cloth, 507 
pp., $10. Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

This book is intended to assist the pro- 
fessional individually in his work of under- 
standing and co-operating with other pro- 
fessionals in approaching the health needs 
of children. The opinions of 22 experts are 
intended to provide backgrounds for par- 
ticipants in health, psychological, social, 
and educational services. 


Stretch Educational Dollars 


A 20 pp. booklet published by Douglas 
Fir Plywood Association, Tacoma 2, Wash. 
Single copies free. 


This illustrated brochure describes plans 
and construction of seven school buildings 
in various areas of the United States. They 
are one-story structures which can be 
erected economically in a minimum space 
of time. They are not “fireproof” buildings, 
but they are approved by safety experts 
because it has been determined that single 
exits to the outdoors from each classroom 
are safer than multi-story fireproof or fire- 
resistant structures with corridors and stair- 
ways which spread deadly smoke and gas 
before there is enough heat to activate 
sprinklers or door closers. 


Guide to Reference Books, 
1956-1958 


By Constance M. Winchell. Paper, 145 
pp., $3.75. American Library Association, 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


The guide is a third supplement, seventh 
edition, covering 1200 reference titles pub- 
lished in 1956, 1957, 1958, and early 1959. 
The new supplement follows the organiza- 
tion of the basic Guide to Reference Books 
and the two earlier supplements with cross 
references to them. Librarians, of course, 
already know the value of the guide in use 
with a reference collection. 


Destination Teaching 


By B. Everhard Blanchard. Cloth, 79 
pp., $2.50. Pageant Press, New York 3, 
N.Y. 

Educator B. Everhard Blanchard, with 
caustic wit, dissects the teaching profession 
from the standpoint of what the new 
teacher can expect in and out of the class- 
room, With 30 years of experience to his 
credit, Blanchard comes through with an 
understanding analysis of teacher-student, 
teacher-administrator, and teacher-parent 
relationships. 


From Stones to Skyscrapers 


By Thea and Richard Bergere. Cloth, 
91 pp., $3.50. Dodd, Mead & Co., New 
York 16, N. Y. 


This is a well-illustrated young people’s 
history of architecture, carrying along the 
story from the historic huts of earliest 
man to the latest forms of contemporary 
buildings. It is particularly rich in telling 
the story of Roman and Byzantine archi- 
tecture, of the development of the Roman- 
esque and Gothic forms, and the later 
developments of the nineteenth century, 
which sought to adapt classic forms to 
modern needs. The story of functionalism 
in architecture is limited to one brief 
chapter, giving an insight into the present 
state of the art; it suggests that further 
progress will be made. 


(Continued on page 42) 
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HOLIDAYS 


GYMNASIUMS 
CORRIDORS 
CLASSROOMS 
LOCKER & SHOWER ROOMS 
TOILETS 
MULTI-PURPOSE ROOMS 
ARTS & CRAFTS 
HOME ECONOMICS 
SHOPS 
LIBRARIES 
CAFETERIAS 
KITCHENS 
BOILER ROOMS 


are busy days 


in a school that 


takes advantage of its “breaks” 
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Dissatisfied with the way your floors are holding up? 


Now is the time to switch to Hillyard floor treatments 
that clean up easily, keep a “first day of school” finish 
all year long-and cut labor costs as much as 50%. 


The first step-planning. Let 
the Hillyard “Maintaineer®” 
give you aspecialist’s help. 
Without charge or obligation, 
he'll survey your floors, rec- 
ommend treatments, sched- 
ule the work, and schedule 
materials to be on hand as 
required. He’ll suggest latest 
labor-saving, dollar-saving 


treatment techniques and 
demonstrate them toyour cus- 
todiai staff. 


If you’re not already acquaint- 
ed with your local Hillyard 
Maintaineer (he’s one of more 
than 160 trained floor treat- 
ment technicians, coast to 
coast) write us in St. Joseph. 
Your Maintaineer is..... 


‘On Your Staff. Mot Your Payroll 


To Get the Most from Your Floor Care Dollar... 


Plan Ahead with 


H | 
Passaic, W.J. ST. JOSEPH, MO. Sam Jese, Calif. 


Branches and Warehouse Stocks 
in Principal Cities 
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HILLYARD 


c-------- 


St. Joseph, Mo. : 
Yes! Please have the Maintaineer get in touch with me at once, 


HILLYARD 


Name COCO SSOHSSSESHSS SSS SEES S SSS SHOES HES SS SSHSSSOSESOSESOOE® 


Schoole ececeeeese sees esse ees SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSSSSSSOOSSES 
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Choral Robes in beautiful colors for: 


@ VESPERS AND HOLY DAYS 
@ PROCESSIONALS @ MAY CROWNINGS 


At all occasions, your School and Church Choir enrobed in colorful fabrics 
by MOORE, adds an impressive note of beauty. 


New MOORE fabrics now available, woven from color-locked Chromspun 
yarn for life-of-the-fabric, guaranteed, color-fastness to light, air impurities, 
perspiration, cleaning, moths and mildew. Wonderfully lightweight. Easy to 
match as your Choir grows. 


Write for Fabric Selector SR5 
E. R. MOORE CO. 


932 W. Dakin St., Chicago 13, Ill. Phone: GRaceland 7-3600 
268 Norman Avenue, Brooklyn 22, N. Y. Phone: EVergreen 3-2800 
1641 N. Allesandro St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. Phone: DUnkirk 7-3205 
1605 Boylston Avenue, Seattle 22, Wash. Phone: EAst 2-2848 








DISTINGUISH YOUR SCHOOL — Add the touch 
of elegance to your uniforms, with sparkling, 
hand-made in India— GENUINE ZARI BULLION 





Made exclusively — for each 
school or its Approved Vendor 





PRICED NO HIGHER 
THAN ORDINARY COTTON 
EMBROIDERY 





Submit sketch of school design 
for further information. 





The above Crest (shown % size) We are the manufacturers as 
was made exclusively for Shrine ‘ 
High School in Royal Oak, Mich. well as the importers. 


NEW INDIA INDUSTRIES, : 


146 FIFTH AVENUE ° NEW YORK 11, N. Y. ° OR 5-5906 

















NEW BOOKS 


(Concluded from page 40) 


Shorter Atlas of the Bible 


By L. H. Grollenberg. Cloth, 196 pp. 
$3.95. Thomas Nelson & Sons, New York 
Ry, IN; °¥; 

The Shorter Atlas of the Bible presents 
in small compass a picture of the world 
in which the books of the Bible found 
their origin. In the light of modern knowl- 
ledge, the impressive story of Scripture is 
interpreted and presented against its geo- 
graphical background with a wealth of 
detail. The book makes use of colored 
maps, excellent photographs, and time lines. 
The first part of the text describes the 
geographical setting and the techniques 
of archaeological investigation. The re- 
maining chapters deal with the origins and 
composition of the Bible and provide a 
brief account of the people, of the Bible, 
and their history. Either the more ex- 
tensive Atlas of the Bible or the present 
Shorter Atlas of the Bible should be re- 
garded as requisite reference reading for 
teachers and supplementary reading for 
students of the Old Testament. Both atlases 
will prove of great value and interest to 
the general reader as well.— Robert C. 
Bruce 


Image Book Reprints 


Each of these new paperbook reprints, 
published by Doubleday & Co., Garden 
City, N. Y., is complete and unabridged. 

Baby Grows in Age and Grace. By Sister 
Mary de Lourdes. 196 pp., 75 cents. 

The Case of Cornelia Connelly. By Juli- 
ana Wadham. 276 pp., 85 cents. 

The Confessions of St. Augustine. Trans- 
lated by John K. Ryan. 429 pp., $1.25. 

An Essay on the Development of Chris- 
tian Doctrine. By John Henry Cardinal 
Newman. With a forword by Gustave 
Weigel, S.J. 434 pp., $1.35. 

Giants of the Faith. By John A. O’Brien. 
356 pp., 95 cents. 

Heart in Pilgrimage: The Life of Mother 
Seton. By Evelyn Eaton and Edward 
Roberts Moore. 238 pp., 75 cents. 

The Heart of Man. By Gerald Vann, 
O.P. 190 pp., 75 cents. 

Progress and Religion. By Christopher 
Dawson. 197 pp., 85 cents. 

The Son of God. By Karl Adam. 235 
pp., 85 cents. 

The Story of American Catholicism. By 
Theodore Maynard. 2 vols. 95 cents each. 


The Business Curriculum 


By John C. Roman. Paper, 51 pp. South- 
Western Publishing Co., Cincinnati 27, 
Ohio. 

The high school business program is dis- 
cussed in this new educational monograph 
100, offered free of charge. 


Help Fight TB 





Use Christmas Seals 
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Word-Analysis Practice 


By Donald Durrell and others. World 
Book Co., Tarrytown, N. Y. 

Three sets of 30 cards each for practice 
in recognizing words through phonetics 
and context and in spelling. Level A is 
for low fourth grade ability; B for average 
to high fourth and low fifth grade ability; 
C for average to high fifth and low sixth 
grade ability. 

The usual procedure will be for pupils 
to work in pairs, pronouncing, identifying, 
spelling, and classifying the words on a 
card. 


Catholic High School Placement 
Test 


Science Research Associates, 259 East 
Erie St., Chicago 11, Ill., has announced 
that, on Jan 1, 1961, a Catholic High 
School Placement Test will be available 
to schools and dioceses. 

This test will serve as an entrance ex- 
amination and placement guide for students 
seeking to enter high school. It will also 
be a valuable tool for guidance personnel in 
identifying specific academic strengths and 
weaknesses and in educational guidance. 

The examination is patterned after the 
SRA High School Placement Test which 
has been used previously by Catholic 
schools. Used at the end of the eighth 
grade or beginning of the ninth, it will 
measure achievement in language arts, 
arithmetic, and reading. It will contain 
also a conventional IQ sub-test and a 
sub-test in religion. The test in religion, 
prepared by Catholic educators, is optional. 

After these tests have been performed by 
the pupils, they are sent to Science Re- 
search Associates for scoring. The basic 
charge for supplying and scoring the tests 
will be one dollar per pupil. 


A Study of Operationism and Its 
Implications for Educational 
Psychology 


By A. John Valois, M.A. Paper, 172 pp., 
$2.75. The Catholic University of America 
Press, Washington 17, D. C. 

A thesis for degree of Doctor of Phi- 
losophy. 


The Vocabulary of General Science 
at the Eighth Grade Level 


By Sister M. Ambrose Didier, OSF., 
M.A. Paper, 88 pp., $1.50. The Catholic 
University of America Press, Washington 
i, Di &. 


A doctoral thesis to determine the vo- 
cabulary needed for general science in the 
eighth grade of Catholic schools and to 
compile a dictionary of such words. 


Defensive Basketball 


By Frank McGuire. Cloth, 284 pp., $4.95. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 1959. 

The author is the head coach of basketball for 
the famous North Carolina “Tarheels” whose 
1956-57 record boasts a 32-0 win-loss record and 
the N.C.A.A. title. He previously coached at 
St. John’s University, Brooklyn, where he was 
also successful as a coacher of great teams. This 
book details ‘“‘techniques, principles, and champ- 
ionship strategy for building a ‘team barricade’ 
defense . . .” The text is informative and ac- 
companied by an abundant supply of pictures and 
diagrams for successful teamwork and champion- 
ship teams. 


(Concluded on page 44) 
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Now, An “ASSISTANT TEACHER” 
For Your Class... 
VU-GRAPH Dynamic Visualization 


DYNAMIC VISUALIZATION is a 
new concept in visual education that 
centers around the use of Beseler 
Vu-Graph Overhead Projectors as 
“assistant teachers.” This concept has 
been convincingly demonstrated in sev- 
eral long term programs sponsored by 
leading educational foundations in the 
interest of expanding the practical uses 
of visual aids for everyday classroom 
procedures. 


VU-GRAPH VERSATILITY PROVIDES 
DYNAMIC VISUALIZATION 


DYNAMIC VISUALIZATION is 
made possible by the versatility of 
Vu-Graph which projects a large (up 
to 13’ x 13’) brilliant image behind you 
from the front of a fully lighted class- 
room... visible from every seat, it lets 
you face your class and maintain eye- 
contact . . . facilitates dynamic new 
teaching techniques that assure com- 
prehension, including overlays and pro- 
gressive disclosures ... lets you write, 
sketch, erase or test on the projected 
image ... provides an “electric black- 
board” on cellophane or acetate rolls 
which saves hours of chalkboard writ- 
ing and erasing. 


DOZENS OF TECHNIQUES WITH 
VU-GRAPH DYNAMIC VISUALIZATION 


Reference material is always ready 
... In social studies and English, for 
example, charts, graphs or vocabulary 
lists are printed on transparencies, 
always available for lessons or reviews. 
Overlays teach complex material in 
simple steps... In science, for instance, 
you easily teach a unified concept of a 
complex system such as the human 
body. Individual transparencies may 
show the respiratory system, the diges- 
tive tract, and the circulatory system. 
Projecting one at a time, teach individ- 
ual systems; ultimately superimposed, 
they make an integrated composite. 
There are unlimited uses for the elec- 
tric blackboard . . . quizzes, grammar 
exercises, science diagrams, handwrit- 
ing lessons or drawing instructions 
may be prepared in advance on the 
cellophane or acetate rolls. These may 
be kept for repeated use in drill, review 
and make-up work without rewriting. 


HOW DYNAMIC VISUALIZATION 
ASSISTS YOU 


DYNAMIC VISUALIZATION with 
Vu-Graph permits modern visual edu- 
cation without robbing you of teaching 
spontaneity. You sit or stand beside it, 
in the front of the room, projecting 
brilliant pictures over your shoulder 
at the precise moment you choose .to 
illustrate your ideas. Students take 
notes in normal light; you see every 
expression as you teach. A few strokes 
of a grease pencil personalizes any vis- 
ual aid before students’ eyes. And—on 
the cellophane rolls, you find yourself 
automatically projecting your very 
thoughts; say a new word... you spell 
it; describe a shape ... you sketch it; 
explain a math problem... you solve 
it, on screen! 


VU-GRAPH DYNAMIC VISUALIZATION 
IN YOUR OWN CLASSROOM 


Now, you can discover for yourself 
how Vu-Graph Dynamic Visualization 
expands virtually every teaching pro- 
cedure to the limits of your own imag- 
ination. Your nearest Franchised 
Beseler Dealer, an experienced A-V 
expert, will show you how Vu-Graph 
versatility adds a new dimension to 
your classes and provides you with a 
time-saving “assistant teacher.” 


Write for free copy of informative book- 
let, “Use of Vu-Graph As an Instruc- 
tional Aid” and “Catalog” folder. 


Charles Beseler Company 
209 So. 18th Street, East Orange, N. J. 
( Send me ‘Use of Vu-Graph As An Instruc- 


tional Aid’’ plus complete information on 
Vu-Graph Overhead Projectors. 


(0 Have a Beseler A-V Consultant contact me 
for a ‘“‘no-obligation’’ demonstration. 

Name 

iat ctl elt nccecrainennnsanraiiaiaaii 


NG cassia ccciccenicnnntecligaei 


Se 


ee | 


Telephone. 


SKnnneenccnnsasapmnnnncemardl 
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NEW BOOKS 


(Continued from page 43) 
Biographies for Teen-Agers 


These are easy-to-read biographies of 
great and courageous persons. Written for 
teen-agers, these clothbound books are 
published by Julian Messner, Inc., New 
York 18, N. Y., at $2.95 each. 

Admiral Byrd of Antarctica. By Michael 
Gladych. 192 pp., 1960. The author got 
information for this story from many of 
Admiral Byrd’s closest friends. 

Electrical Genius: Nicola Tesla. By Ar- 
thur J. Beckhard. 192 pp., 1959. Nicola 
Tesla invented the alternating current 
motor, the telephone amplifier, and the 
arc light, and harnessed the power of 
Niagara Falls. 


First Woman Editor: Sarah J. Hale. By 
Olive Burt. 191 pp., 1960. Crusader, re- 
former, and champion of women’s rights, 
Sarah Hale edited the first magazine for 
women in 1827. 


Girl Soldier and Spy: Sarah Emma 
Edmundson. By Mary Hoehling. 192 pp., 
1959. Sarah Edmundson, disguised as a 
boy, fought as a private for the Union 
Army in the Civil War. 

The Jackie Jensen Story. By Al Hirsh- 
berg. 192 pp., 1960. Baseball player, Jackie 
Jensen, is the only athlete who has played 
in the Rose Bowl, the East-West football 
game, the World Series, and _baseball’s 
All-Star game. 


Sylvanus Thayer of West Point. By 
George Fielding Eliot. 192 pp., 1959. Under 
Sylvanus Thayer’s administration in the 
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UNITED KM 
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JUMPERS, JACKETS, BLAZERS, 
SKIRTS, BLOUSES, ACCESSORIES 
New styles, new fabrics in 
Woolens, Synthetics and Blends 


Before you place your next order, consider 
SNOWHITE! Your request for information 


will not obligate you! 


eG 
OTe 


224 W. Washington Street, Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin 
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early 1800’s, West Point developed into a 
well disciplined military academy. 

Woman Doctor of the West: Bethenia 
Owens-Adair. By Helen Markley Miller. 
191 pp., 1960. Bethenia Owens-Adair, the 
first graduate woman doctor in the Amer- 
ican West, fought the ridicule of male 
doctors to become a great physician and 
surgeon in the nineteenth century. 


We Sing and Praise Series 


By Sister Cecilia, S.C., Sister John 
Joseph, C.S.J., and Sister Rose Margaret, 
C.S.J. Ginn & Co., Boston 17, Mass. 

Two new additions to this music series 
for Catholic schools are: We Sing and 
Harmonize, 200 pp., $2.40, for grade six, 
and We Sing of Our Land, 205 pp., $3.20, 
for grade seven. 


Western Civilization to 1500 


By Walther Kirchner. Paper, 326 pp., 
= Barnes & Noble, Inc., New York 3, 
<2 


Political, social, and cultural history of 
the Near East and Europe before 1500 is 
examined in this latest addition to the 
College Outline Series. 


Guidelines for Library Planners 


Proceedings of the Library Buildings and 
Equipment Institute held at the University 
of Maryland, June 18-20, 1959. 128 pp., 
illus., $3.75. American Library Association, 
Chicago 11, IIl., 1960. 

A practical guide on architecture, layout, 
interiors, flooring, equipment, lighting, heat- 
ing, and ventilation. 


World Atlas 


Paper, 94 pp., $1.95. Barnes & Noble, 
Inc., New York 3, N. Y. 

This carefully edited and well printed 
paperback provides geographic information 
desired by the average student. The maps 
are clear and the index is complete. 


Gregg Typing Courses 


Recent typewriting course books by 
Gregg Publishing Division, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., New York 36, N. Y., provide 
lessons for those who wish to develop high 
speed as well as for those whe need typing 
only for occasional personal use. 


Personal Typing. 2nd ed. By Alan C. 
Lloyd and Russell J. Hosler. Cloth, 120 
pp., 1959. 


Personal Typing, Catholic School Edition. 
By Sister M. Therese, O.S.F. Cloth, 120 
pp., $2.96, 1960. The practice paragraphs 
are designed for students “to review Chris- 
tian thought on various aspects of life.” 


Personal Typing in 24 Hours. 3rd ed. By 
Philip S. Pepe. Cloth, 64 pp., $2.36, 1960. 
After 24 one-hour lessons, a person should 
be able to type 35 words a minute. 


Problems, Projects, and Papers for Jun- 
ior High Typing. Part 1, Chaps. 1-8. Paper, 
80 pp., $1.12, 1960. This book is designed 
for use with the hardbound textbook, 
Junior High Typing. 

Typewriting Drills for Speed and Ac- 
curacy. 2nd ed. By John R. Rowe, Ed.D., 


and Faborn Etier, Ed.D. Paper, 48 pp., 
$1.76, 1959. 
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Merry Christmas 


To All of our SISTERS 


from Maine to Hawaii... Alaska to Florida 


WITH 
JESUS 
MARY AND JOSEPH 
MAY YOUR CHRISTMAS 
BE BLESSED 


AND THE NEW YEAR 
FILLED 
WITH HAPPINESS 


a Ts) 


ee tale 


COMPANY 


169-173 Highland Avenue, 
Newark 4, New Jersey 
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RELIGIOUS ORDERS 


Re-elected General Superior 


BroTHER Epwarp F. Crancy has been 
re-elected superior general of the Irish 
Christian Brothers for a six-year term. 
Brother Clancy, a native of Clonmel, 
Tipperary, Ireland, has spent most of his 
religious life in Rome. During World War 
II he served as a Papal diplomatic courier. 


Irish Sisters Plan Foundations 


Irish Sisters of Mercy will open three 
foundations in the United States: a school 
and convent in Stuart, Fla., a foundation 
in Weesconnett, Fla., and one in Alabama. 


St. Joseph Sisters Make Changes 


The Sisters of St. Joseph of Carondelet 
have announced changes in their spiritual 
exercises, customs, and wearing apparel. 
The new rules affect more than 4300 Sisters 
in the United States, including Hawaii, and 
Japan. 

A major change provides for the making 
of vows for two years at the time of first 
profession, following the novitiate, and for 
a period of three years at the second 
profession. 









. Roberts Services Their 
Complete Uniform Requirements 


UNIFORMS TO ORDER 
Whatever your needs— 
ROBERTS will duplicate 
your present uniforms exact- 
ly or design to your specifi- 
cations at savings you never 
believed possible. 


STOCK UNIFORMS 


e Solids or plaids; a wide 
selection of the most pop- 
ular styles at lower prices 

* —because ROBERTS 
services directly to your 

e school. 


give them. 


source! 





FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS 


WRITE TODAY for FREE 
illustrated catalog and de- 
scription of the ROBERTS 
service plan: designed to 
solve all your uniform prob- 
lems by filling your complete 
uniform needs—from one 


ROBERTS SCHOOL OUTFITTERS 


1 North Union. St., 


for all school uniform needs... 


ROBERTS means SERVICE ° 
AND SAVINGS 
AND QUALITY 





ROBERTS’ boys’ shirts are made specifically for 
parochial school use. All fabrics have a special . 
wash and wear finish. Shirts are specially tailored 
to take the wear and tear which active boys 





Pawtucket, R. I. 


For 35 years creators and suppliers of e 
distinctive school uniforms for boys and girls. 
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Sisters of St. Joseph are now permitted 
to drive cars. All community prayers will 
be said in English. Required spiritual read- 
ing may be done either in community or 
in private. A braided belt will be worn on 
the habit in place of the cincture, and the 
rosary worn on the left side will be short- 
ened. Scarves replace shawls and certain 
types of coats may be worn in cold 
climates. 

The decrees have been forwarded to 
Rome for approval by the Holy See. 


College Professor New Superior 


Agnes Keenan, associate professor of 
English at St. Catherine’s College, St. Paul, 
Minn., has been appointed local superior 
of the religious community of the Daugh- 
ters of the Heart of Mary. The society is 
a religious congregation whose members do 
not wear a distinguishing garb. Members 
of the society are active in parish work, 
manage retreat houses, and work in home 
and foreign missions. It has foundations in 
23 archdioceses and dioceses in the United 
States. 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


New Latin American Course 


St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia, Pa., 
opened an Institute of Latin American 
Studies in September. It is described as 
the first four-year undergraduate program 
of its kind in the United States. The 
program offers specialization in the fields 
of government and commerce including at 
least one summer’s work in Latin America. 


Colleges Affiliate 


Fontbonne College, St. Louis, Mo., has 
affiliated with St. Joseph’s Institute for 


- the Deaf in an undergraduate program 


offering a major in teaching the deaf, 
September. Founded in 1837, St. Joseph’s 
Institute draws students and professional 
observers from all parts of the world. It 
ues a completely oral method. The four- 
year curriculum consists of basic liberal 
arts subjects plus specialized training to 
meet requirements of the American Schools 
for the Deaf. 


St. Joseph's Joins Social Council 


Sister Hilda Gleason, president of St. 
Joseph’s College, Emmitsburg, Md., has 
announced that the college has been ap- 
proved for constituent membership in the 
Council on Social Work Education. 
Through membership in the Council on 
Social Work Education, St. Joseph College 
will participate in the work of promoting 
and improving undergraduate education in 
the field of social welfare. Sister Berna- 
dette Arminger, M.S., has been named the 
college representative to the Council for 
a three-year term. 


Army Praises Science Project 


An army missile expert, Maj. Gen. 
W. E. Laidlaw, praised Iona College in 
New Rochelle, N. Y., for “a major con- 
tribution to missile science.” Maj. Gen. 
Laidlaw, who is commander of the missile 
testing range at White Sands, N. Mex., 
described a research project carried out by 
the school’s physics department as “a truly 
outstanding achievement.” 

The project, conducted under a grant 
from the Army, was for development and 
construction of a 14 million volt omnitron, 
an instrument for the production of neu- 
trons. The omnitron is now in use in 
missile testing programs at White Sands. 
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WARP’S METHOD HELPS 
EVERY CHILD BECOME A 


maximum rerronmance | BETTER SPELLER 


For pupils in Grades 5 through 8, Warp’s 
REVIEW-WORKBOOKS sustain the concentra- 
tion necessary for word study. Pupils grow more 
perceptive of the sound and sense, as well as the 
spelling of words. Warp’s famous Five-Point 

Model 250-6. 72” x 34” x 6” Overall; 5” Letters; 61/2" x 10” Numbergrams. p Method combines practical EXETCISES with helpful 
facts in a way that builds genuine interest in 
i ° m spelling. 
ee MULTI-COLORED LIGHTS @ VIBRATOR HORN G Order as. many REVIEW-WORKBOOKS as 
f ; ‘ mm you like —at no risk. Use them in class for ten 
TIME-OUT CLOCK (Optional) FIVE BRILLIANT COLORS 5 days, and watch every student begin to spell bet- 


Scoremaster Boards deliver the utmost in accuracy, readability, ease of ak ter, or return the books and owe nothing. We 
installation and low maintenance. Plan NOW for Spectator Satisfaction think you’ll want to keep them, at the low price 
by writing for complete information on Scoremaster boards for ALL sports, 


and how present boards can be brought up to date with Player and Foul . of 40¢ a copy in quantities of 100 or more. 
Panels. q Write to... 


THe tanec Sac’ NY || ij WARP PUBLISHING COMPANY 


‘‘When Split-Seconds Count, Count on Scoremaster’’ a Department 5 @ Minden, Nebraska 





YOU WILL LIKE IT! 
THOUSANDS DO— WHY? 


Ae gare oe oe enammge ps 


Wide angle viewing 

Washable screen surface 
Exceptionally durable construction 
Can’‘t be pulled off roller 

7 popular sizes at reasonable prices 


Seeing is believing 


May we arrange a demonstration . . . 
. . . without obligation? 





The Cenco Mobile Laboratory is equipped with gas, electric 
and water services. Has roomy storage area. Can be pushed 
easily by hand. Simplifies moving test apparatus from store- 
room to test area. Is ideal for on-the-spot testing and quality 
control. No. 71900 


Each $295.00 CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO. 
A Subsidiary of Cenco Instruments Corporation 

1718-X—Irving Park Road ®@ Chicago 13, Ill. 

Mountainside, N. J. Montreal Santa Clara 

Somerville, Mass. Toronto Los Angeles 

Birmingham, Ala. Ottawa Vancouver Houston 

Cenco S.A., Breda, The Netherlands Tulsa 


DRAPER SHADE COMPANY 
Spiceland, Indiana P.O. Box 406 


Please arrange a demonstration of the V-Screen. 


Peeseeseeeeesseeasee 
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“CONSTRUCTED ANSWER” 
TEACHING DEVICE 


Students deal with subject matter in a 
step-by-step procedure using the new 
automated teaching device by the Rheem 
Califone Corp., Hollywood 38, Calif. To 
insure correct answers, additional informa- 
tion or prompts are given in a “clue” 
shutter, which may be eliminated when 





Provides Answer Clues 


not desirable. Housed in a steel and Royal- 
ite case, the DIDAK 501 includes a refer- 
ence card holder, positive automatic index- 
ing of each teaching item, three teaching 
item aperture sizes, separate paper trans- 
port and answer-space shutter controls, and 
an overload safety feature on drive knobs 
to prevent damage to internal mechanism. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0270) 


SCIENCE PROJECTOR 


A new style projector, the Act-O-Matic, 
operates in both horizontal and vertical 
positions. When vertical, the projector can 
show actual test tubes, electrolysis cells, 
meters, electroscopes, and other science 
apparatus. The demonstration is projected 
live on the screen in full color and mo- 
tion. Horizontal position converts it to a 





Vertical or Horizontal Use 
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Supplies 





standard overhead projector which shows 
five by five in. transparencies. A writing 
attachment allows class notes and dia- 
grams to be projected as they are writ- 
ten. Reversable action enables the instruc- 
tor to turn back to previous notes on a 
100 ft. roll of reusable film. Send for full 
information from the Laboratory Furni- 
ture Co., Inc., Mineola, L. I., N. Y. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0271) 


ELECTRICAL POWER UNIT 


The Lab-Volt Powermaster Panel, model 
204, supplies complete electrical power for 
the demonstration facilities needed in a 
secondary science or industrial arts course. 
Input required for the unit is a standard 
115 volt ac. outlet available in every 
school. The unit comes complete with nec- 
essary mounting hardware and test leads. 
It is available in panel form for standard 
rack mounting or cabineted for table and 
desk top use. All variable services have 
individual on-off switches and a master 
switch provides over-all on-off control. 
All circuits are protected by fuses accessi- 


Mar S: 


6666 


Full Power for Science Lab 


ble from the panel front, and all receptacles 
are clearly and permanently identified with 


. voltage and amperage ratings. Send for 


full details from Buck Engineering Co., 
Inc., Freehold, N. J. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0272) 


LOW-COST LANGUAGE LAB 


A new portable language laboratory sys- 
tem by Switchcraft, Inc., Chicago 30, IIl., 
consists of components that can be put 
into operation immediately at minimum 
cost per student. The control center of the 
laboratory is the Student Amplifier, Model 
680. The unit includes a microphone and 
headphone jacks with separate volume con- 
trols on the front panel. The back panel 
contains dual three circuit jacks for the 











is 


Fits Any Space 


power supply and program source, for an 
unlimited number of student amplifiers. 
Optional accessories are available to adapt 
the laboratory to the present audio or lan- 
guage system of any school. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0273) 


FOUR NEW FLOOR MACHINES 


A new line of floor machines that re- 
flects compact, low-slung styling is offered 
by The National Super Service Co., Toledo, 
Ohio. Labled the Series SS Super Service 
Floor machines, the line comes in four 
sizes: 12, 15, 17, and 20 in. A reduction 
in the height of the brush gives it a low, 
sleek appearance. Features of the machine 
are its quiet operation, a simple starting 
switch, a short and sturdy handle with 
white vinyl grips, all around bumpers on 
body and motor cover, and a self-retracting 
5 in. ball-bearing wheel carriage. Operation 
is easy: the weight of the hand alone keeps 
the switch in contact, and the machine 


. stops when grip is released. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0274) 


STURDY CAFETERIA TABLE 


A mobile, folding, cafeteria table has 
been introduced by Howe Folding Furni- 
ture, Inc., New York 16, N. Y. The Model 
TN-R table has auxiliary, rubber-tipped 
legs, which grip the floor automatically as 
the table is opened, preventing the table 
from rolling on its casters. Because of 





Allows Extra Leg Room 


these fixed legs at each end, center legs 
have been eliminated, allowing additional 
leg room and eliminating the teetering 
sometimes found in six-legged tables. The 
tables come with plastic laminated tops 
and cadmium-plated legs. The models, each 
30 in. wide, are available in lengths of 12, 
10, 8, and 6 ft. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0275) 
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CUSTOM MADE MATS 


Perforated mats for building entrances 
and lobbies have been designed by the 
R. C. Musson Rubber Co., Akron 6, Ohio. 
An easy-to-clean pyramid surface provides 
safe foot traction, while rubber feet under 


Will Not Catch Heels 


the surface allow drainage and air cir- 
culation. The perforations are designed to 
prevent small heels from catching. Suitable 
mats are custom made in various shapes 
for recessed and_ surface installation, 
such as cloverleaf, round, hexagonal, or 
rectangular. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0276) 


WALL-HUNG RECEPTACLE 


This attractive waste receptacle hangs 
on the wall and empties as easily as a 
wastebasket. The bottom part of the re- 
ceptacle lifts off for emptying, then snaps 





Easy to Empty and Clean 


back into position. The unit is easy to 
install and keep clean; it saves space and 
reduces maintenance costs. Model 6006 by 
the F. H. Lawson Co., Cincinnati 4, Ohio, 
is of heavy gauge steel, bonderized against 
rust and finished in white baked enamel 
with a stainless steel trim. It measures 36 
in. high, by 18 in. wide and 9 in. deep. 
Suitable for use in lavatories, health rooms, 
corridors, and vending machine areas. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0277) 


LIGHTWEIGHT DISH RACKS 


Pic-A-Rack is a new dish handling sys- 
tem by Seco Co., Inc., St. Louis 16, Mo. 
These lightweight racks come in two parts: 
a metal carrier frame and a plastisol rack 
that holds glasses, cups, silver, etc., for 
washing and storage. The racks are color 
coded: blue for cup and silverware racks; 
yellow for glass racks, and red for open 
utility racks. Chrome plated carriers come 
in 20 by 20, 10 by 10, and 10 by 20 in. 
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sizes for various purposes. Since the car- 
rier is used only to protect the racks as 
they move through the dishwasher, only 
one carrier is needed for every four to ten 
plastic racks — a saving in cost. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0278) 


REMOTE CONTROL FOCUSING 


Slides can be focused, as well as changed, 
remotely with the new Focus Tronic Ex- 
plorer projector by Bell & Howell, Chicago 
45, Ill. Pressing the remote control but- 
ton moves the lens in or out for sharp 
focus. The focusing unit also contains the 
Pointer-Ray, a beam of light for pointing 
out details on the screen. Slides can also 
be changed in forward or reverse sequence. 
Additional features of the projector include 
a film editing guide, a built-in timer, 500- 





Built-in Pointer-Ray 


watt illumination, and a blower cooling 
with exhaust from the side. Model 754RF 
is constructed of lightweight steel, finished 
with black-grained vinyl and _ polished 
aluminum trim. A carrying bar serves as 
the front tilt support. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0279) 


FREE BOOK RACK 


An expandable, gold finished bookrack 
is offered free with the purchase of two 
sets of Little Golden Books. Set I consists 
of 50 books for kindergarten to the second 
grade. Set II contains 50 books for second 
to fourth grade. According to the Ameri- 
can Publishers Corp., Chicago 7, Ill., the 





For the Classroom Library 


books have been carefully screened and 
are suitable for Catholic school reading. 
Total cost of both sets, all in sturdy li- 
brary bindings, is $83.00. The bookrack 
adjusts from 13 to 26 ins. to hold the 100 
books. Send for details. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0280) 
(Continued on page 50) 
CORRESPONDING CODE INDEX NUMBERS 


TO BE ENCIRCLED CAN BE FOUND ON THE 
CARDS IN THE READER’S SERVICE SECTION 
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SCHOOLS --- CHURCHES 
ORGANIZATIONS 


ATTENTION! 
Complete SANTA CLAUS 
outfit consists of 


COAT ¢ TROUSERS 
HAT e BELT 
LEGGING BOOTS 
Santa Claus 
WHITE WOOL WIG 
and Beard 


AT DIRECT FACTORY PRICES 
Santa Claus Size 


(will fit all sizes to 46) 
post- 


#101SC 
Red Flannel with 
paid 


White Trim 
90 


#:217SC 
Red Gabardine post- 


with White Trim paid 


SORRY NO C.O.D.'s — ORDER TODAY 
FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


SANTA CLAUS 
OUTFITTERS 


A Subsidiary of Gravbard’s 
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AN 


catalog 


of elementary and 
junior high science 


teaching aids 


Now, for the first time, to meet the daily 
classroom and laboratory needs of teach- 
ers in elementary and junior high schools, 
the entire field of young people’s science 
materials has been combed to produce the 
most comprehensive descriptive listing 
available of science teaching aids geared 
specifically to kindergarten through ninth 
grade. 32 pages, profusely illustrated; 
describes more than 300 science and 
mathematics materials—many never before 
available to schools. Obtainable only 
through the Science Materials Center, 
catalog includes materials for teacher dem- 
onstrations and for group and individual 
projects by students. For FREE copy, 
write to Science Materials Center, 59 
Fourth Ave., N. Y. 3, N. Y., Dept. M-181. 


ooh SCIENCE MATERIALS CENTER 


ee. oe a Givision of The Library of Science 








New Supplies 


(Continued from page 49) 


SCHOOL SUPPLY VENDER 


Students can buy their own notebook 
paper, pencils and ballpoint pens from this 
convenient, coin-operated vender. Vender 
is furnished by School Supply Service Co., 
Chicago 28, Ill., an affiliate of Franklin- 
Lee Co. The firm stocks it with a good 
quality notebook paper in 25 and 10 cent 
sizes, five-cent pencils, and 25-cent ball- 
point pens. The company services the ma- 
chine and bills the school monthly; school 
keeps 20 per cent of all receipts. Vender 


| measures 274% in. wide, by 1534 in. at 


base, by 53 in. high; weighs 110 Ibs. Trial 


| demonstrations can be arranged. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0281) 
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Action-tested suits in sanfor- 
ized, washable, colorfast 
fabrics. Style to suit any taste, 
sizes to fit every girl, in a 
variety of colors. PINNIES too, 
for quick team identification. 


Write for free 
gym suit circulor 


NATIONAL SPORTS COMPANY 


365 WN. Marquette — Fond du Loc, Wis. 


50 





UNIFORMS 


Mix or match the dozens of 
combinations from NATION. 


AL. You won't find a bigger 


selection anywhere skirts, 
vests, jackets, blouses, sweaters, 
slacks, and the Princess Dress 
illustrated — all with the ac- 
cent on color! 

Write for cheerleader circular 


NATIONAL SPORTS COMPANY 
365 .N. Marquette — Fond du Lac, Wis. 


(For more information from advertisers, use the postcard on page 53) 


SINGLE-LEVER DUPLICATOR 


The Wolber Duplicator & Supply Co., 
Chicago 14, IIl., has introduced the Golden 
Streak Copy-Rite spirit duplicator. By 
simply depressing one lever, the master is 





All-Automatic Operation 


clamped, fluid released, rollers engaged, 
feeding starts, and copy is delivered. The 
duplicator stops automatically when the 
paper load has been exhausted. A margin 
adjustment raises or lowers reproduced 
copy to desired position while the dupli- 
cator is operating. When the run is finished, 
a flashing light reminds the operator that 
the current is still on. The duplicator, 
measuring 16 by 24 in., is finished in surf 
green baked enamel. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0282) 
(Concluded on page 51) 


CORRESPONDING CODE INDEX NUMBERS 
TO BE ENCIRCLED CAN BE FOUND ON THE 
CARDS IN THE READER'S SERVICE SECTION 











DIPLOMAS 


WITH MODERN DIPLOMA CASES 
SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES 
PHILIP and MARGARET BITTEL 


AVON, CONNECTICUT 








PLASTI-TAK 


The RE-USABLE Adhesive for posting charts, papers, 
art work etc. on ANY surface in the classroom. 
Better than tapes, tacks, staples or waxes. Lasts 
indefinitely. Approved by ACEI. Order from your 
school supply distributor or write for his name and 


information. 
BROOKS MFG. CO. 


P.Q. Box 156S Cincinnati 31, Ohio 








Catholic Book & Supply Co. 


For These 
Catholic School Book Services: 


. Catholic library books of all publishers. 


2. Select, up-to-date lists of general books recom- 
mended for Catholic elementary and high 
schools. 


. Liberal discounts; additional quantity discounts. 


. Complete text book service for Catholic elemen- 
tary schools including dictionaries. 


CATHOLIC BOOK & SUPPLY CO. 
SOUTH MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 


> o 
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Manufacturers of 


QUALITY 
Catholic School 


NIFORMS 


JUMPERS, CAPS, 
TIES, BLOUSES, 
JACKETS, 
SHIRTS, SLACKS, 
EMBLEMS, HATS, 
SPORTSWEAR, 
PENNANTS, etc. 


free Price List 
and Brochures! 


McCOURT's 


All American Suppliers 


599-601 Broadway 
NEWARK 4, N. J. 


SWISS 
EMBROIDERED 
EMBLEMS 


2 Ideal for wear on school uniforms, 
; sweaters, gym suits, caps and all 
associated school and club garments. 


Our emblems are made by the Swiss 
method in loom lots, assuring 
uniform appearance, as the entire 
quantity required is made in one 
operation. Therefore, the larger the 
quantity, the lower the price. 


Distinctive and durable, our emblems 
are made of quality cotton twill, 
which is completey washable, or felt 
(dry clean only) material and fine 
silk thread-all guaranteed color fast. 


ROGERS EMBLEM MFG., CO. 
2450 SO. MAIN ST.,LOS ANGELES 7, CALIF. 
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NUTRITION KIT 


Among the many popular teaching aids 
detailed in an eight-page catalog order 
blank for Dennison School Supplies, Chi- 
cago, Ill.. is a 50-piece, flannel board kit 
on Nutrition, priced at $3.95. Kit No. 6300 
contains 21 full-color food pictures, 22 food 
titles, and a seven-piece food chart. Its use 
extends from reading readiness in primary 
grades to diet-planning in junior high 
school. See your local Dennison dealer. 
(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0283) 


CATALOGS AND BOOKLETS 


Band uniforms for boys and girls are 
attractively illustrated in a colorful catalog 
by Demoulin Bros. & Co., Greenville, I. 
Outfits for marching units and majorettes 
as well as accessories are included. Send for 
the free 49-page booklet. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0284) 


A portable collator that enables a per- 
son to gather 6000 sheets of paper an hour 
is described in a leaflet from the A. P. 
Heinz Co., Chicago 45, Il. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0285) 


The Saint Leo Shop, Inc., Newport, R. 1., 
is offering brush drawings of the saints 
printed on cards at five cents each. Send 
for a descriptive leaflet and order blank. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0286) 


“Better Systems for Better Schools” illus- 
trates long-range systems for keeping rec- 
ords on pupils, personnel, and property 
from kindergarten through college. Send 
for the free booklet from Acme Visible 
Records, Inc., Crozet, Va. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0287) 


Learn how to make the guidance pro- 
gram in your school more effective in the 
eight-page booklet, “Librarians and Coun- 
selors Work Together,” free from the 
American Library Assn., Chicago 11, IIl. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0288) 


Librarians should send for a copy of 
the Fall, 1960 catalog and price list of 
prebound books for young people, offered 
by the New Method Book Bindery, Inc., 
Jacksonville, Ill. Bound with heavy wash- 
able buckram covers, these books will wear 
better and circulate longer than standard 
publisher’s bindings. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0289) 


A wide and attractive selection of atlases, 
maps, and globes are described in a free 
catalog from C. $. Hammond & Co., Maple- 
wood, N. J. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0290) 


It's Newbury Guild 


The November, 1960, issue of the CaTH- 
otic ScHoor JOURNAL included an item on 
Christmas cards from the Newbury Guild, 
Boston, Mass. We wish to apologize for 
mispelling the name of the firm. 


— Eprrors 


(For more information from advertisers, use the postcard on page 53) 


You can raise *500 
or more in 6 days 
this easy way 





Sell famous Mason 
Candies and in 4 to 15 days 
your group can make 
$300 to $2500 


For complete information fill in and mail 
us the coupon shown. If you decide to go 
ahead you don’t risk a cent,—you pay noth- 
ing in advance. We supply on consignment 
your choice of THREE VARIETIES of 
famous Mason Candy. At no extra charge 
each package is wrapped with a band 
printed with your organization’s name and 
picture. You pay after you have sold the 
candy and return what you don’t sell. 
Candy is sold at less than regular retail 
price. You make $12.00 on every 30 sales 
of our $1.00 box (66%% profit to you on 
cost). There’s no risk! You can’t lose. Mail 
in coupon today for information about 
MASON’S PROTECTED FUND RAISING DRIVES. 


GeorcE M. Rauscu, Dept. CS-12 

Mason, Box 549, Mineloa, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me, without 
obligation, information on your Fund 
Raising Plan. 


Age if under 21 
es Sk Sn 


Organization 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

; Name 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| Phone_ 
| 
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Mason Candies, Inc., Mineola, L. I., N. Y. 
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A MODERN SERIES IN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


Effectively combining superior text material with 
recordings and situational wall charts, this new 
language series brings an entirely fresh and 
proven approach to the teaching of foreign lan- 
guages. It is based on modern methodology and 


is aimed at the acquisition of speaking, eee 
and writing skills. 


Each language will offer a complete group of 
texts. The first text serves as a basic introduction 
to the language, conveying the essential structure 
and pattern of speech, together with an every- 
day life vocabulary of 2000 words. A significant 
feature of these first texts is the inclusion of a 
summary reference grammar. 


The second course offers an introduction to the 
life of the country with a view to its cultural 
heritage. 


The third course emphasizes refined points in 


stylistics and contains a carefully planned system 
of exercises on different levels of style, expres- 


FRENCH 


o a 
Francais, Premier Cours 
By LEON DOSTERT, A.M., Litt.D., Professor of French, Director, In- 


stitute of Langauges and Linguistics, Georgetown University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Text, 488 pages, $4.95 list—14 Magnetic Tape Re- 
cordings, $98.00 net. (Included in this set of tapes is 
recorded material for the 3 lessons in phonology and 
the 24 text lessons. 


Francais, Deuxieme Cours 


By LEON DOSTERT. In preparation 





sion, and composition. A part of the presentation 
of material in stylistics is based on selections 
from masterpieces of literature. 


Supplementing the texts are visual aids in the 
form of 12 situational wall charts, each of which 
is the focus of two lessons presented in two 
successive series of 12 units. They have been 
designed to capture the interest of today’s stu- 
dent. They encourage him to feel “at home” 
by using a foreign language in a situation that 
is a part of a contemporary scene of the country 
whose langauge he is learning. 


The audio aids for each text consist of several 
recordings for the section on pronunciation (pho- 
nology) and one for each lesson. These recordings 
incorporate drills on the dialogues, multivoiced 
presentation of the dialogues, repetition of use- 
ful expansions, imitative reading of the reading 
selection, and dictations based on parts of the 
material to be translated. 


GERMAN 
Deutsch, Erstes Buch 


By HUGO MUELLER, Ph.D. 

Linguistics, The American University, Washington, D. C. 
Text, 436 pages, $4.95 list — 15 Magnetic Tape Record- 
ings, $103 net. (Included in this set of tapes is recorded 


material for the 8 lessons in phonology and the 24 
text lessons. Teacher’s Key, $1.00. 


Deutsch, Zweites Buch 
By HUGO MUELLER, Ph.D. 


Text, 264 pages, $4.25 list — 18 Magnetic Tape ‘bee. 
ings, $126.00 net. 


RUSSIAN 
PYCCKHM ASBIK, First Book 


By MARIANNA POLTORATZKY, Professor of Russian, Greogetown University School of Foreign 


Service, Institute of Languages and Linguistics; 


and MICHAEL ZARECHNAK, Georgetown University 


School of Foreign Service, Institute of Languages and Linguistics, and Institute of Machine Translation. 


Translation. 


Lessons 1-12, Text, 292 pages, $4.50 list — 8 Magnetic Tape Recordings, $72.00 net. 
Lessons 13-24, In preparation. 


WALL CHARTS 


All languages use the same 12 full-color charts, 27 x 36 
inches, mounted on a single multiroller, complete with 
blackboard, brackets, etc., ready for mounting and im- 
mediate use, $125.00 net. 


IN PREPARATION 


Espanol, Curso Primero 


WRITE FOR COPIES OF THE TEXTS FOR 30 DAYS’ STUDY 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY »° 612 Bruce Building * Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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USE THESE CARDS 


The cards below are for your convenience 
in requesting product information, catalogs, 
and literature from advertisers and firms 
listed in this issue. 
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Roberts Mfg. Co., George 


School uniforms for boys 
and girls 


Rogers Emblem Mfg. Co. 
Swiss embroidered emblems 


St. John’s University 
St. John’s Catechism 


St. Mary’s College Press 


New manual for training lay 
teachers 


Science Materials Center 


Catalog of elementary and 
junior teaching aids 


Sno-White Garment Mfg. Co.... 


Tailored uniforms and 
accessories 


Toro Manufacturing Corp 
Lawn mowers, snow plows 


Warp Publishing Company 
Review workbooks 


NEW SUPPLIES 


Teaching machine 


Laboratory Furniture Co.,. Inc... . 
Overhead projector 


Buck Engineering Co 
Electric power unit 


Switchcraft, Inc. 
Portable language lab 


The National Super Service Co... 48 
Four floor machines 


Code 
No. 


0275 


0283 


Howe Folding Furniture, Inc... .. 
Cafeteria table 


R. C. Musson Rubber Co 
Floor mats 


F. H. Lawson Co 
Waste receptacle 


Seco Co., 
Dish racks 


Bell & Howell 
Slide projector 


American Publishers Corp 
Book Rack 


School Supply Service Co 
Supply vender 


The Wolber Duplicator & 


SU Ee 60 eerste cee eee 50 
Duplicating machine 


Dennison School Supplies 
Nutrition kit 


CATALOGS AND BOOKLETS 


0284 
0285 
0286 
0287 
0288 
0289 


0290 


Demoulin Bros. & Co 

A. P. Heinz Co 

Saint Leo Shop, Inc 

Acme Visible Records, Inc 

American Library Assn. 

New Method Book Bindery, Inc.. 51 


C. S. Hammond & Co 





A Book Gift Cow Be So 
Womy Things... 


Ceasonal 


CHRISTMAS EVERY CHRISTMAS 
By Hubert Dunphy, O.F.M. Conv. 
In a style at once simple and effective, the author makes Christmas 
time what it really is: a Liturgical Season. Sprightly, evocative thoughts 
are furnished for every Sunday and major feast of the Christmas Cycle. 
Beautifully illustrated, this is a perfect gift . . . thoughtful and lasting. 
$2.75 


Timely CHRIST IN RUSSIA 
By Helene Iswolsky 
Christ is alive in today’s Russia — this is the theme of a beautifully 
written history of religion in Russia which is really history at its best 
. objective, clear, and eminently readable. Excellent for the think- 
ing people on your list. $3.95 


Pively 


FATHER BAKER A NUN WITH A GUN 
By Floyd Anderson By Eddie Doherty 


Champion of the homeless, friend of ‘ : F 
the wayward, a modern apostle of Sister Stanislaus Malone, a Sister of Char- 


Charity — this is Father Baker. A ity, was a colorful and highly successful 
skilled journalist has captured both hospital administrator. This is her story 
the inspiration and the excitement as only Eddie Doherty can tell it: concise, 
‘| of his life. $3.00 fast-paced, with a bit of flair. $3.50 


A TRAPPIST WRITES MAKING THE 
HOME LATER YEARS 
The Letters of Dom Gerard COUNT 
McGinley, 0.C.S.0., to His Family By Austin App 


Introduction by Father Raymond Packed with statistics and inspiring stories, 
The Trappist life is not all asceti- this book is guaranteed to change the mind 
cism and dark—the light and joy of both young and old about the meaning 
of these silent men shine through of old age. Here is proof positive that the 
these letters as one Trappist’s later years can and should be a time of 
spiritual odyssey is deftly re- golden opportunity. For the aged and those 
vealed. $3.25 who care about them. $3.95 


At your bookstore or direct from 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 612 Bruce Bldg. Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


(For more information from advertisers, use the postcard on page 53) 





SOUNDS WONDERFUL! 


PLAYS ANYTHING! MOVES ANYWHERE! AND COSTS LESS! 


> 
THE NEW HAMMOND Crtiaweice: ORGAN, $895) only $25 down 


A Hammond Organ at the lowest price in Hammond history is 
something to get excited about for its price alone. But see how 
many other things—all important to schools—the new Extravoice 
will bring you: @ the rich and beautiful tones of three keyboards 
played from a single, simple keyboard. ® the capacity to render 


every type of music for instruction, for entertainment, for cere- 
monies. @ the compact, portable design that takes little space and 
lets you move the organ anywhere easily. @ the solid Hammond 
craftsmanship that will keep this organ performing faithfully 
year after year. Call your Hammond dealer for a demonstration. 
*Less Federal Excise Tax, F.O.B., Chicago; bench extra, 


Hammond Organ Company 
4224 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois 
Another fine 


ih eenteneel inated Please send me: Name 


for the school, 0 Free color catalog of all i i 
the Hammond Hammond Organs. 


Spinet Organ. (CO Details on a free show- Dac iacctrntmeasnsenieee aisles alata 


ing of color film, “The Cit 
Science of Sound and ity. 
Musi ie 
usical Tone Bain Kinds 


HAM M ON D 0 RGAN . ++ Music’s most glorious voice 


(For more information from advertisers, use the postcard on page 53) 








